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Jeanette and her grandfather, William H. 
Wright—two of four generations in one family 
to work for General Electric in Lynn, Mass. 


"Better, Jean? Listen—' 


“ 


. back in °96, when IJ started work for G.E., we worked 10 hours a day, 6 days a week. 


Eighteen cents an hour was pretty good pay. And in our shop we did almost everything by hand. 


“Look at things now—eight-hour days and five-day weeks. I read the other day that the average 
factory pay is 67 cents an hour. That’s a big improvement during one lifetime!” 


T is a big improvement—between the time 

when Jeanette Wright’s grandfather started 
work and a few months ago when Jeanette 
followed her father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather and joined the General Electric 
organization. Hours reduced one third; factory 
wages increased nearly fourfold. What made 
this possible? What has brought about this 
progress? 


The answer lies in the increase in the effective- 
ness of each worker's labor. In 1896, the 


average factory worker had only one horse- 
power of mechanical aid. Today each factory 
worker has 12 horsepower of mechanical power 
to help him produce. And because he produces 
more, he has more. This progress has been 
steady, through good years and bad. And it has 
come about largely because electricity has been 
put to work to help create more goods for 
more people at less cost, more and better jobs 
at higher wages, and a higher living standard 
for all. General Electric, for sixty years, has 
been making electricity more useful. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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WILLIAM B. FEAKINS, INC. 
500 Fifth Avenue New York 


A superb hotel within pleasant walking 
distance of government buildings and 
points of interest. . . . Ideal headquar- 
ters for business and pleasure trips. 
Famous Rainbow Room features choice 
beverages and sparkling entertainment. 
Peerless cuisine. 
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How 
to cut the cost 
of driving your car 


FREE BOOKLET 
tells ways to 
Save on gas 

and oil 


Would you like to save from 15% to 25% on your gasoline and oil costs? 
This new free Better Buymanship booklet shows how the average motorist 
can make this saving. ‘Gasoline and Oil’’ tells what every car owner 
should know about these products to get the greatest value for his oper- 
ating dollar. 


Money-saving facts about gasoline and oil 
Is anything to be gained by buying premium gasoline? When are third 
grade gasolines a wise buy? How can you tell the most economical gaso- 
line for your car? Do cheaper gasolines give as much power and mileage as 
premium fuels? What priced oils give the best buys for your money? How 
far can you safely drive between changes? 

In this impartial Better Buymanship booklet you get the answers to all 
these questions and many others. Written by an automotive authority 
after extensive research and consultation with leading technicians, ‘‘Gaso- 
line and Oil’’ provides a dependable source of information for the motorist 
on how to operate his car at the lowest cost consistent with safety and 
good driving practice. 


Send for free copy 


Household Finance has published this booklet as part of its consumer 
education program. You are invited to send the coupon for a copy with- 
out obligation. ‘ 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances’ 

... one of America's leading family finance organizations, with 234 branches in 151 cities 
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Research Department SG-H, Housrnoip Finance CorroraTION 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me without obligation a copy of your new i 
booklet “Gasoline and Oil.” u Better Buymanship 
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THE BEST TELEPHONE SERVICE 


IN THE WORLD AT THE 


OLOCSOA, VOSHIRTTC OST 


The constant effort of the Bell System is to give 
you more and better service and at the same time 
keep rates low. That is easy to say. It is not easy 
to do. 

Two things make it possible. A well-trained 
army of men and women, and the best of tools 
and apparatus for their use. These are the basis 
of your Bell System service; two reasons why you 
get the best telephone service in the world. 


The Gist of It 


ONE OF THE LAST THINGS THAT LORADO 
Taft worked on before he died in 1936 was 
a medal on peace, which is reproduced as 
the frontispiece of this issue. The sculp- 
tor’s purpose in the design for this medal 
is described by Emily Taft Douglas, daugh- 
ter of the sculptor and the wife of Paul H. 
Douglas of the University of Chicago. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, ON THE SECOND 
tragic anniversary of the war in Spain, 
writes as a member of the national com- 
mittee of The Spanish Child Welfare As- 
sociation (9 E. 46 St., New York, N. Y.), 
an organization formed to support the im- 
partial child relief work of the American 
Friends Service Committee behind the lines 
of both sides. (Page 405.) The dean of 
American editors reminds Americans (who 
in the world the Great War shaped for 
us are prone to be preoccupied with our 
own troubles) that world peace and world 
humanity can only be striven for by exam- 
ple. His plea for a response to the cry of 
stricken childhood is seconded by Ambas- 
sador Claude G. Bowers, honorary chairman 
of the Spanish Child Welfare Association. 


FROM FIRST-HAND OBSERVATION IN ST. 
Louis County, Webb Waldron, frequent 
contributor to SurvEY GRAPHIC, writes 


(page 408) on the transformation of a 
county government. 


HILDA WORTHINGTON SMITH, WHOSE 
lines on the Garment Workers’ lively but 
outspoken revue appear on page 410, has 
long been active in workers’ education. She 
is now with the WPA in Washington as 
specialist in workers’ education. 


SOME AMERICAN CORPORATIONS ARE NOW 
reporting to jobholders as well as to stock- 
holders on the condition of their compa- 
nies, a trend which is reported (page 411) 
by Robert Littell, well known writer, for- 
merly on the staff of the New Republic 
and now an associate editor of Reader's 
Digest. 


As AUSTRALIA CELEBRATES ITS 150TH 
birthday, C. Hartley Grattan, studying so- 
cial and economic conditions there on a 
grant from the Carnegie Foundation, gives 
us a glimpse down under (page 413). The 
author of several volumes on foreign af- 
fairs, Mr. Grattan wrote for SURVEY 
GRAPHIC a study of academic freedom in 
three universities in March 1936. 


IN MILWAUKEE ANOTHER GROUP-PRACTICE 
medical center is in hot water with a medi- 
cal society. The situation back of the con- 
troversy is described by Andrew and Han- 
nah Biemiller. Mr. Biemiller, a state as- 
semblyman in Wisconsin, formerly taught 
at the University of Pennsylvania; and Mrs. 
Biemiller, after graduation from Vassar, 
has devoted much of her time to research, 
writing and political work. (Page 418). 


JuNE Lucas, TWO OF WHOSE POEMS AP- 
pear on page 420, is a Californian, recent- 
ly returned from an extended European 
visit. 
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Lewis Hine studied child-labor exploitation 
with the camera as early as 1908; since then 
Berenice Abbott, Walker Evans, Dorothea 
Lange, Ben Shahn and others have photo- 


AS A REPORTER ON THE STAFF OF THE BAL- 
timore Sunpapers Stephen E. Fitzgerald cov- 
ered the work of the commission which got 
Maryland’s prison employment program un- 


der way. His article (page 421) is a story 
of progress in which, throughout Maryland, 
he and his newspaper were an educational 
force. 


“ALTHOUGH RECORDS HAVE LONG BEEN 
made by the camera, only recently has a 
conscious esthetic been based on the photo- 
graph’s value as a sociological document. 
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graphed America from this point of view 
for government agencies or for newly 
founded picture magazines—two forces which 
have fostered the remarkable popularity of 
photography during the past few years.” So 
writes Beaumont Newhall, of the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York about men and 
women whom our readers will remember. 
They are Abou ben Adhems of the camera. 


More monuments have been dedicated to war than to any other subject. 
From the days of Samothrace, which produced the Winged Victory, 
to those of Belleau Woods, which gave us the “doughboy” rising above 
barbed wire entanglements, men have glorified their battles. In his 
youth Lorado Taft followed the tradition with several military monu- 
ments, but after the World War he was through with such heroics. In 
1935 when the Medallic Art Society invited him to choose a subject 
for its annual medal, he decided to tell his thoughts on war. He did 
so starkly. 

Instead of the usual fanfare we find on one side of the medal two 
young men facing each other with aimed pistols. They are so alike in 
feature and attitude that the duel suggests suicide. Behind each stands 
a middle-aged man. They are urging the lads towards the slaughter. 
Above the group rises the cloaked figure of Death with a cross on his 
chest. This is the capitalists’ struggle fought by youth for the benefit 
of the few, blessed by the church and dignified by brave slogans. 
One of the slogans is printed at the foot of the medal. Above the 
whole is emblazoned ironically: “On earth Peace, Good Will toward 
men.” 

The other side of the medal is simpler. The words which encircle the 
design tell the theme. Christ is suggested in the shrouded figure. 

It is only fair to say that the sculptor was not satisfied with certain 
details. He had meant to strengthen the modeling of the two young 
men, but this design was never used. The society which commissioned 
the medal found the subject controversial and asked him to submit 
another. And yet in sculptural treatment, where the problem of 
filling a circular space is met in an architectural way as well as with 


emotional vigor, the medal remains one of the sculptor’s important 
works.—EMILY TAFT DOUGLAS. 
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Caring in a Nightmare 


The Children of Spain Are Calling 


by WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


THE WORLD IS IN A NIGHTMARE. IN THAT NIGHTMARE WE 
Americans seem to be paralyzed with fear. Natural emo- 
tions that should well up in our hearts in the presence of 
injustice, in the presence of suffering, in the presence of 
danger, seem to be paralyzed. We hear calamity stalk 
across the world with earthquake feet and stand again 
with terror clutching at our hearts. 

One thing we can do: At least a few of us may arouse 
from this lethargy of horror and open our ears and hearts 
to the cry of children, Spanish war victims, children of 
our own race who through no fault of their own are suf- 
fering untold agony. Here are children who are cold and 
hungry; children who are wounded and in pain, orphan 
children cast adrift upon the world, children who live in 
misery with parents unable to soothe their wounds. These 
Spanish children on both sides of the trenches of war pre- 
sent a tragedy so poignant that it seems as if their cries 
must break a thrall that has bound us. The very neu- 
trality law which kept us out of the Spanish conflict 
seems to be acting now as a chloroform to hold us from 
the call for mercy. Here the call for mercy is a call for 
justice. For after all, it is justice that is crying out! 

These children are of our race. In this modern world 
they are physically so near to us that if we turn our 
hearts from them, we ourselves shall suffer. For when 
these children grow into maturity our neglect, our hard- 
ened hearts will have poisoned them. Our children will 
have to live with these maladjusted people. Our cowardice 
and callousness will surely bring into the world of to- 
morrow the inherited bitterness of our heedless attitude. 
That bitterness will spoil our own children, who must live 
with these poor refugees in the next three decades. There- 
fore, for our own good, for our country’s welfare, we can- 
not remain deaf to this cry of the children. 
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There must be, according to the nearest estimates, 
nearly a million of these children. It is the most conser- 
vative guess that at least three quarters of a million chil- 
dren on both sides of the line are in dire and aching need 
of help. We Americans of all of the people on earth have 
the greatest duty to help them. For despite our terrible 
economic disturbance here, three quarters of our people 
are prosperous. A vast majority of citizens of the United 
States have some economic surplus—enough to share. We 
can help if only we can break this chain of fear, if only 
we can awaken from this nightmare thrall. 

So far as the children of Spain go, the outcome of the 
war will make no difference. Whoever wins, these chil- 
dren will still be in a land devastated by the conflict. They 
will still be hungry and cold. They will still be in pain. 
They will still be wards of the world, our world—wards 
of our America! 

It is no time to assess the blame, here is no occasion to 
hold balance. Who cares for the historical view! The 
children of Spain are calling. If we turn the other way, 
if we march by on the other side with the priests and 
the Levites, we shall have committed the unpardonable 
sin. For these children’s cause is ours. We are indeed 
members one of another, and if these children grow up 
with bitterness in their hearts, they will meet our own 
children in a world of hate! The sins of the fathers, our 
own sins of neglect, will be visited upon us in the next 
generation. 

It is no casual kindness that inspires us to give these 
children their rights of childhood; it is one of the things 
America can do to help the world. We can do this ser- 
vice in all neutrality. We can do it in hard common sense. 
Here at our hands is the best service we can do for our 
day and time. 
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Evacuation wl 


The child’s autobiography is set down in pictures, 
not words. What is in a Spanish child’s mind after 
two years of civil war is revealed in hundreds of 
drawings sent from Spain to the Spanish Child Wel. 
fare Association, some showing real artistic merit, 
some being the characteristic drawings of children 
everywhere. All are revelatory of the disturbed 
world in which the children live. Bombings, 
wounded, devastation on the one hand; security far 
from home on the other. This is what life means to 
little Carmen, who is nine, Ildefonso, who is eleven, 
and Fernando, who is twelve, our artists. 


In a Children’s Colony 


Mickey and Minnie for the playroom 
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Outside the colony theater 


The County That Saved Itself — 


by WEBB WALDRON 


Political reform, like charity, begins at home — in the county, which is 


the root of political power and the ultimate index of American political 


morality. Consider, for example, St. Louis County, Missouri. . . . 


We AMERICANS DON’T ANGER EASILY—AND WE GET OVER 
being angry too easily. If we discover waste and thievery 
in our local politics, we hold our patience a long time. 
Then we explode. We rush together into committees, whip 
up popular indignation with the fighting slogan: “Throw 
the rascals out!” Often we do throw them out. Then our 
group of well-meaning citizens, confident that all will be 
Utopia henceforth, disbands—and leaves the field to poli- 
ticians, who never disband. 

But it didn’t happen that way in St. Louis County, 
Missouri. There a voluntary unpaid group of men who 
wrought a revolution in local affairs has been on the job 
for almost four years, The group hasn’t stayed angry for 
four years, but it has stayed tough-minded. It is incessantly 
studying how to better the ways of local government. Its 
members find this avocation more fascinating than golf or 
poker. And they will tell you that officials elected to carry 
on our public affairs need the constant help and coopera- 
tion of the citizenry to do the job right. 

Another thing: the achievement of these Missourians is 
meaningful beyond the average because they have regen- 
erated a county, You often hear of municipal clean-ups, 
but not of a county clean-up. There’s a reason. The coun- 
ty, being the most important unit of government in most 
of our states, is the ultimate root of power of both political 
parties. Bitterly as politicians fight municipal reform, more 
bitterly still they Aight county reform. Good county govern- 
ment endangers traditional political control of the states. 
The success of state political machines in staving off county 
reform is one reason why the average county in America 
is a beautiful example of waste, inefficiency and petty 
graft, 

Still another striking thing about the work of these men 
of St. Louis County is that their campaign has been not 
primarily against individuals but against the vicious polliti- 
cal system and tradition that produce bad government. 
The group has always been quite willing that the men in 
office take credit for the reforms which the committee 
itself initiated. In this it differs sharply from many “good 
government” groups and offers an illuminating example 
to other communities. 

Finally, these citizens of St. Louis County have come to 
the definite belief that every community should possess a 
good government committee, not an emergency group but 
a permanent voluntary group working with the elected 
ofcers to guarantee good government. Here, truly, is a 
conception of the democratic system of government and of 
the duty of the citizen in a democracy that may startle you. 


The Job Done 


‘TO UNDERSTAND THE CHARACTER AND TEMPER OF THE GROUP, 
one explanation is necessary. In the 70’s, the city of St. 
Louis cut itself off politically from St. Louis County and 
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set up an independent government. But although St. Louis 
County is thus politically distinct from the city, it is tied 
intimately to it. In the past twenty years a tremendous 
influx of people from the city has trebled its population 
and increased its assessed valuations to $250,000,000. Today, 
the majority of its 275,000 people work in the city or get 
their income from it in one way or another. 

Despite its increase of wealth and tax return, the county 
even before the worst of the depression was failing to break 
even. Repeatedly it borrowed money to meet running ex- 
penses. Soon the banks would not cash the salary warrants 
of county employes, and they had to take them to local 
merchants who accepted them at 20 percent discount. 
There were rumors of even worse things than failing to 
meet bills—tales, for instance, of outrageous mismanage- 
ment at the county hospital. But in the community there 
was a group of energetic business and professional men 
whose business was in the city, but who lived in the county, 
and who in their own affairs in the city took solvency and 
good management so much for granted that they were 
shocked into action. That action started in the fall of 1934. 

The governing body in Missouri counties is the county 
court, composed of three judges, a presiding judge elected 
for four years and two associates elected for two years. 
These judges have no judicial functions; they correspond 
to county commissioners or supervisors in other states. 
After the 1934 elections, the county chamber of commerce 
went to the newly elected court and announced that it 
wished to appoint a committee to cooperate in improving 
local government. The court agreed. In fact, one of the 
new judges, catching the rumors in the air, had declared 
in his campaign that he favored this cooperation of the 
public in running the county. The chamber of commerce 
named a committee of twelve men. It included a realtor, 
a research man, the vice-president of a smelting company, 
a banker, a drygoods man, the dean of the Washington 
University law school, a farmer, the head of a transporta- 
tion company, an executive in a stove factory. Its chairman 
was the president of a lumber company. 

“T grabbed the chance to head the committee,” said the 
lumber merchant, Mansfield C. Bay, a round-faced man of 
sixty, “and I'll tell you why. About a year earlier the 
sheriff of this county had called me up one evening. ‘Mr. 
Bay,’ he said, ‘will you do something for me as a favor? 
I want you to serve on the grand jury. I’m on the spot. 
We've got to indict kidnapers. I’ve got to have a good 
grand jury.’ Well, sir,” Bay went on, “that hit me right 
between the eyes. For years I had been getting the benefits 
and privileges of a so-called civilized community and I 
had never lifted a finger to help it or to express apprecia- 
tion of it. If I was called on jury duty, I asked some politi- 
cian to get me off. I had never attended a caucus or any 
kind of political meeting or taken part in any gathering 
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with a civic purpose. And here was an elected officer of 
my county asking me as a favor to do my duty! Well, sir, 
I served on that grand jury and the rottenness we turned 
up in this county shocked me. We had to do something 
about it.” 


Vest-Pocket Banks 


Bay CALLED HIS COMMITTEE TOGETHER. SPEEDY INVESTIGATION 
showed that the county was $1,250,000 in the red, that it 
was getting in deeper all the time. 

Bay’s next move was dramatic. He asked the twenty-five 
elected officers of the county to meet his group at the 
county court house. “Gentlemen,” he said, “many of you 
have expressed your willingness to work with this commit- 
tee in putting the county on a sound financial basis, but 
we would like to have it more definite. We have drawn up 
a written pledge of cooperation which we would like you 
all to sign.” The officials were aghast. Most of them had 
assumed that this citizens’ committee was just another of: 
those futile bubblings of public dissatisfaction that had 
occurred before, that it would soon subside as others had 
done. This looked serious. The officials sensed that public 
opinion was behind the committee. They all signed. 

Amazing to the business men were their next discoy- 
eries. The county had no accounting system, no auditing, 
no budget. Every department bought what it pleased, at 
what price it pleased. (Your county may have an account- 
ing system, and its different departments may be audited 
occasionally. But the chances are that it hasn’t a budget 
system, or central purchasing. Few of the 3000 counties in 
the United States have either.) An auditor got busy and 
the story became a drama tinged with farce. The county 
clerk, confronted with a shortage, vanished. The auditor 
sealed the safe and waited. A few days later the clerk 
turned up and said: “Haven't you found the money? Here 
it is!” He went to an unlocked filing case and produced 
the missing amount. “But why do you keep the money 
there?” asked the auditor. “Oh,” said the clerk, “I decided. 
during the bank moratorium that banks weren't safe.” 
Curious, the auditor checked the numbers of the bills and 
later found that many of them had been issued months 
after the bank holiday. Obviously someone had produced 
the money after the audit began. 

When the investigation switched to the tax collector’s 
department, it was found that the collector had just banked 
$164,000 of public money. “He was carrying it around in 
his vest pocket,” his attorney stated. “He had a perfect 
legal right to do so.” 

The sheriff hadn’t any books, either, but he did have an 
agreement with the county by which he got 75 cents a day 
for feeding prisoners. “What do you base that on?” the 
county court asked. The sheriff rushed to the grocery 
stores and came back with invoices of goods he said he 
had bought. The auditor went to the same grocers. One 
store from which the sheriff claimed to have purchased 
$2500 worth of stuff testified that he had really spent only 
$7.50 there. The county court cut the sheriff down to 40 
cents a day for prisoners. 

State law limited the income of public employes to 
$10,000 a year, yet county clerk, tax collector and sheriff 
were pocketing several times that amount in fees. 

“The interesting point to me,” Girard Varnum, a mem- 
ber of the committee, said to me, “was the psychology of 
these men. I knew them. They weren’t naturally dishonest. 
They wouldn’t have done any of these. things in: their 
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private business. But you take a grocery clerk or a garage 
man who suddenly finds himself by the democratic process 
elected to an office where thousands of dollars in fees are 
rolling in. ‘What do I do with this money?’ The answer 
was, ‘Everybody always has kept it.’ And the more money 
rolled in, the more his conscience got twisted. The same 
was true of lending public money out to friends and sneak- 
ing it back. These things had been done for years. They 
were all in the vicious political tradition. Nobody before 
had made a serious attempt to smash that tradition.” 


They Discovered... 


Durine 1935 THE COMMITTEE HELD OVER ONE HUNDRED 
meetings—many of which lasted from dinner time to mid- 
night. They discovered that not one out of twenty county 
saloons and taverns was paying a license fee. The county 
court put on two inspectors and increased liquor revenue 
from $6000 to $36,000 a year. 

The committee discovered that $330,000 of county school 
money had been lent out on real estate mortgages but that 
for years neither the taxes on much of this property nor 
the interest on the loans had been paid. By vigorous work 
the committee recovered practically all of it. 

They discovered that the county had placed many 
charity patients in private institutions at so much per 
month, but there was no check on what had been paid or 
was being paid. The committee sent a man to look into 
things. “Where’s Bill Smith? Where’s Tom Jones?” he 
would ask when he got to a certain institution and con- 
sulted his list. It came out that Bill and Tom and a lot of 
others had been dead for years, but the county was still 
paying for them by the month. 

They discovered, too, how profit from all this waste and 
wilful carelessness and graft had spread out from the 
courthouse, so that there were hundreds of men in the 
community who fought to keep things as they were. 

Bay began to get threatening letters. His family begged 
him to quit. But the lumber dealer’s dander was up. 

“Tt was curious,” he remarked to me, “how the attitude 
of these fellows over at the courthouse changed as we went 
on. First, they thought we had political ambitions. But not 
one of us would take a political office on a bet. We hadn’t 
any other ambitions either, except to give this county a 
decent government. It was hard for the courthouse gang 
to believe that.” 


The Hospital Diagnosis 


PERHAPS THE MOST STRIKING INSTANCE OF THE ATTITUDE OF 
this group of citizens toward their local government was 
the battle over the county hospital. That institution was a 
scandal. Its staff was full of politicians with no training for 
their jobs. Self-respecting doctors refused to work there. 
Graduates of reputable medical schools refused to serve as 
internes. Everybody bought supplies recklessly. Silverware 
and napkins vanished. Employes handed out roast chicken 
to friends at the back door. Tons of food went out with the 
garbage. The institution had been blacklisted by the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and the College of Surgeons. 
For two years the committee fought to get a change. By 
the fall of 1936 public opinion was so aroused that one of 
the two county judges who had stubbornly defended the 
status quo went down to defeat before a vigorous ex- 
sergeant of marines who gave the committee a majority 
on the county court. The inefficient head of the hospital 
went out and a new man in. The new director cut the 
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operating cost $22,000 a year, though he handled more 
patients and spent $6000 on new equipment. He cut the 
average hospitalization by,two and a half days, yet his 
mortality rate decreased. Within a few months the hos- 
pital went back on the OK list of the American Medical 
Association and the American College of Surgeons. 

News came that at the October 1937 meeting of the 
American College of Surgeons at Chicago an announce- 
ment would be made of the restoration of the hospital to 
the approved list, with high praise of its new management. 
At Bay’s suggestion, the new director asked the A.C.S. to 
invite the three county judges up to Chicago. There, in an 
important session of several hundred physicians and sur- 
geons from all parts of the country, the chairman called 
the three laymen up to the platform and made an impres- 
sive speech lauding them for making the St. Louis County 
Hospital one of the best public institutions in the United 
States. And one of the three had fought tooth and nail 
against the reform! 

Those county officials came back home with a tre- 
mendous story that spread all around the community. 
“Never henceforth, I think,” said Bay, “will this county 
forget the importance of a high standard at the hospital.” 

Today the county has a budget and is living within it. 
It has a strict accounting system. It has central purchasing. 
No one can buy a lead pencil without the OK of the 
comptroller, a new officer. It has cut costs $200,000 a year, 
though its service to the people is far better. Last election, 
the people approved by a four-to-one vote a bond issue of 
$800,000 to pay off debts piled up by former administra- 
tions. A few years ago such a vote would have been impos- 
sible, because the people would have been afraid this 
money, too, would be wasted or stolen. The citizens’ com- 
mittee has given them new confidence in their government. 

At the last session of the state legislature, the committee 
tried to get through a law which would give the county 
the right to cut away a labyrinth of outworn laws and 
adopt a new charter, with either a county manager, elected 
executive or commission form of government. The meas- 
ure was defeated. However, the committee is going to 
try again at the next session. 

For it’s still going strong. That’s really the most sig- 
nificant and human thing about this group of citizens of 
St. Louis County. A few weeks ago I sat in at one of their 
meetings. Here were these twelve busy men, after three 
and a half years of hard work for the welfare of their com- 
munity for which not one of them had received a cent or 
wanted a cent, gathered together as keen as at the begin- 
ning in pushing on toward better and better government. 
Several county officers were there and there was a lively 
good natured set-to between them and the committee on 


the question of milk inspection. Then a new project the 
committee has in mind—an expert survey of the county 
schools, similar to that just put through in New York 
State, with the idea of radical consolidation of its ninety- 
seven school districts in order to eliminate the one-room 
school and get fewer and better rural teachers. 

“How long is this committee going to go on?” I asked. 

“I guess it’s a permanent institution,” said Bay. 

“We hope so,” spoke up a county officer. “It keeps us 
alive to the people’s point of view. Helps us do a good 
job.” 

A set of men elected to run our affairs in town, county, 
or city, is not like a machine which, once started, will go 
on turning out the desired product automatically. These 
men we elect to office are like the rest of us, handicapped 
by human frailty and ignorance, and probably bedevilled 
by more temptations than the average of us meet. Even 
with the best of intentions, they need the help of the com- 
munity to do their job right. A good man will be thwarted 
and a weak man corrupted by a bad system. But even a 
mediocre man can do good work with a good system and 
cooperation from the public. 

Democracy is under fire. It has even begun to have 
doubts of itself. Would a citizens’ committee in every com- 
munity restore the vigor of democracy? It depends on the 
committee. In Cincinnati the citizens’ organization which 
put over the new charter and the city manager plan has 
developed into “the charter party,” and goes to the polls 
at every election to fight for councilmen who will support 
the letter and spirit of the charter. In Massachusetts citi- 
zens’ committees are successfully working for reorganiza- 
tion of government and lower taxes. In Toledo a citizens’ 
committee has put through a new charter and solved in- 
dustrial strife. In several counties of Virginia, citizens’ 
committees have worked for and got the budget system 
and the county manager plan. One county has even adopt- 
ed the merit system for county employes. 

“But,” says Professor A. R. Hatton of Northwestern 
University, veteran fighter for good government, “look at 
Chicago, It has probably had more good government com- 
mittees and civic associations and clean-up movements 
than any other American city, yet today it has one of the 
worst municipal governments in the world.” 

Citizens’ committees are too often beset by the reform- 
er’s complex. Too much indignation and not enough facts. 
Too many headlines and not enough hard work. They 
blaze hot, then fizzle out. Politicians count on that. To me, 
this group of men of St. Louis County in their self-sacrifice, 
their intelligence, and above all their persistence is one of 
the best examples I have met of civic interest translated 
into action, 


Labor Stage 


HILDA WORTHINGTON SMITH 


(After seeing Pins and Needles given by the Ladies’ Garment Workers) 


Out of the shops where swift machines are whirring, 
Out of your bitter, undefeated youth, 

From years of basting, stitching, tucking, shirring, 
Speak, garment workers! Dramatize the truth. 


Speak for those others, those whose voices mumble— 
Too tired to hope, too dauntless to despair— 

As amateurs in half-learned parts they stumble. 
Rehearse these others. Make them, too, aware. 
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Let daily bread be salted with your laughter; 
Reality made pungent in a jest. 

Let gay and bubbling music follow after— 
The sober facts in melody compressed. 


An audience beyond these doors is seated. 
Stretch your dramatic fabric, pricked with pins. 
Let Labor speak its lines; truth undeleted. 
Ring up the curtain! Now the play begins. 
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Courtesy Sears News-Graphic 


Employes of Sears, Roebuck study the financial statement as the president reports to his “second board of directors” 


Reports to Jobholders 


THE OLD-FASHIONED CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY WHO USED TO 
boast that no employe could tell him how to run his busi- 
ness would have snorted at the idea of telling his employes 
how he was running it. But today an increasing number 
of companies are giving their employes facts and figures 
once reserved for the eyes of stockholders alone. The in- 
novation, be it noted, is quite independent of union- 
management agreements. This effort in the direction of 
better understanding is being tried by concerns which have 
well established contractual relationships with organized 
labor, and those which are traditionally “agin the unions” 
in principle and, so far as possible, in practice. It is a sig- 
nificant development, and may in time give some meaning 
to the saying that labor and capital are partners. 

If you hold stock in a company, you duly receive an 
annual report which—provided you understand the lan- 
guage of balance sheets or profit and loss statements better 
than most laymen—gives you a good estimate of the com- 
pany’s financial health. But, until very recently, if all you 
held in that company was a job, your knowledge of its 
affairs was often limited to rumors picked up in the wash- 
room or from the second cousin of the head bookkeeper. 

In other words, if you had invested your money in a com- 
pany, frequently at a great distance, you were copiously 
informed, but if you had invested your hands, your brain, 
your body and your life’s labor you were not deemed 
worthy of receiving any official information whatsoever. 

This contrast truly reflected what were, until recently, 
the relative positions of the stockholder. and the employe 
in American industry. Today those positions have 
changed. Let us look at some of the cases collected in the 
course of several weeks’ investigation: 

The kind of industrialist who regards labor as a com- 
modity would have shuddered had he been present in 
Bridgeport, Conn., on a certain evening last April, and not 
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by ROBERT LITTELL 


only because it was cold. Here, in an auditorium hired by 
the management, sat employes of one of the subsidiary 
plants of Manning Maxwell and Moore, manufacturers of 
railroad and other industrial equipment. For some hours 
they listened while R. R. Wason, president of the company, 
explained in detail and with the help of lantern slides ex- 
actly where the company’s income dollar comes from, and 
where it goes. Mr. Wason showed how approximately 64 
cents went for manufacturing costs, 13 cents for selling, 
3% cents for management’s salaries, 5 cents for taxes, 4 
cents for reserves and 9 cents for profit, most of which last 
two items were reinvested in the company. He gave figures 
for recent months in Bridgeport and for the company as a 
whole, he told how 84 percent of its total business came 
from products developed within the last five years. Busi- 
ness would be better, he argued, if it weren’t for taxes— 
how can new products be further developed when the gov- 
ernment gets so much of what ought to be working capi- 
tal? When Mr. Wason had finished his “animated annual 
report,” the employes were invited to ask questions. They 
wanted to know why their products weren’t nationally 
advertised, why shares weren’t sold to them instead of 
borrowing from the bank, what effect the European crisis 
had on business conditions, The keenness of their interest 
is further proved by the fact that 750 out of a total payroll 
of 1000 turned up for the meeting—in spite of a snowstorm. 


Tuis YEAR JOHNS-MANVILLE MADE ITS FIRST SPECIAL REPORT 
to its jobholders in terms which all of them could under- 
stand, It is an attractively printed booklet, plentifully illus- 
trated with clear pictorial symbols—a dome for federal 
taxes, Father Time with a scythe for depreciation, a micro- 
scope for money spent on research, an expense dollar neatly 
cut up into slices of pie. With its help any employe can 
see how the millions which customers paid for Johns- 
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Manville products were whittled down—by payrolls, cost 
of materials, transportation, taxes and so forth—to the 
amount left for dividends, which this report calls “wages 
paid to stockholders for the use of their money.” On an- 
other page is a streamlined balance sheet, with words of 
one syllable substituted for the terminology of accountants. 
Professional accountants object that the greater the simpli- 
fication of a financial report, the less its accuracy—inten- 
tional or otherwise. But the common man may well object 
that accountancy is a priestcraft, open only to the under- 
standing of the priests themselves. 3 

Here is a handsome blue and white brochure. It is the 
employes edition of the report of the Monsanto Chemical 
Company. On the first page is the picture of an energetic 
young man sitting at a desk. He is Edgar M. Queeny, the 
company’s president. His first words to his employes are, 
“Let us sit down together and talk for a little while about 
our business.” He says the employe will probably ask who 
the stockholders are, why it is necessary to report to them 
every year, and why they exist anyhow. He explains and 
admits flatly that the employe has an even greater stake 
in the business than the stockholder. Then follow pages 
of figures, diagrams, carried on the clear current of a crisp 
monologue by a man who means to be understood. 

The practice of International Harvester is unlike that of 
most companies which avoid a touchy subject these days 
when the salaries of industrial executives are often pub- 
lished. In its persuasive Annual Report to Employes, 
President McAllister calls attention to the fact that four- 
teen officers of the company received, during 1937, salaries 
totaling $719,000, and adds that “employes may properly 
inquire as to this managerial expense.” Then he goes on 
to show that if these men had worked for nothing, their 
pay, spread thin over the 100,000 employes and _ stock- 
holders, would have yielded less than $7 per person. 

Harvester’s report also shows the investment behind each 
man’s job. Before he can tighten a nut or turn a wheel, 
someone has spent $6000 on his “tool kit.” Other com- 
panies, in similar reports, emphasize the value of this tool 
kit, which may be anywhere from $3000 to $30,000 per 
employe according to the industry. 

E. J. Barcalo, a Buffalo manufacturer, has put into prac- 
tice his belief that management should discuss its problems 
with employes “freely, frankly and without reservation.” 
For over two years, the Barcalo Workshop Bulletin has 
openly discussed topics which many other business men 
regard as office secrets, such as the company’s bank bal- 
ance and what happens to it, the ups and downs of orders 
and profits, the meaning of surplus and how it is invested. 

On all bulletin boards of the American Rolling Mill 
Company are posted weekly reports of business conditions, 
particularly as they affect steel. Says Armco’s management, 
“Workers should have full confidence that we are securing 
our share of the available business.” As far back as 1922 
Armco’s president, C. R, Hook, argued that industry could 
win over its employes by “taking the mystery out of 
business.” 

Sears News-Graphic (sixth largest tabloid circulation 
in the U.S.) prints candid camera shots of employes study- 
ing the annual Sears, Roebuck report at a mass meeting 
addressed by their president, General R. E. Wood. 

H. L. Nunn, president of the Nunn-Bush Shoe Com- 
pany, talks to all its 1200 employes in groups of seventy- 
five at a time, discussing, among other things, financial 
details and the distribution of the sales dollar. 
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Separate statements to employes are made by Cluett Pea- 
body, the Fifth Avenue Coach Company, the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad, and by Westinghouse in its Annual Review 
of Industrial Relations, 

The Elgin Watch Company and the Jewel Tea Com- 
pany present to employes the balance sheet’s items eluci- 
dated and translated into terms of dollars per employe. 
General Foods and the Caterpillar Tractor Company ad- 
dress their illustrated annual reports to employes as well as 
to stockholders. The Mead Corporation sends its annual 
report to all employes, with a letter urging them to ask for 
further information. Financial facts or reports, with vary- 
ing amounts of simplification and comment, can be read 
in the employe publications of General Electric, Metro- 
politan Life, Armstrong Cork, Armour, Western Electric, 
Continental Oil, the Standard Oil Companies of Indiana 
and New Jersey, and U.S. Steel. Employe magazines of the 
subsidiary telephone companies regularly publish their 
own and the parent company’s reports, with charts and 
explanations, 

While these companies, and others which have an em- 
bryonic program of facts for employes, are still a very 
small minority of industry’s total, the number is rapidly 
increasing. Those who were doing something of this sort 
reported a favorable reaction from employes. 


‘THE MOVEMENT TO MAKE SUCH INFORMATION AVAILABLE TO 
jobholders as well as to stockholders has taken a firm hold 
on industry. The belief is growing that straightforward 
exposition of financial facts is a valuable part of any sound 
industrial relations policy. The mysteries of business are 
being hauled out of ledgers and exposed on blackboards 
for all to see. There are dangers and pitfalls, of course. 
Some companies are tempted to use the “report to em- 
ployes” as a soapbox from which the president may 
expound his views on the horrors of federal taxation, 
regulation, the national labor relations act, and other semi- 
political subjects. Some of the explanatory literature passed 
out to employes is so plain an attempt to “sell them the 
company” as to arouse only incredulity and contempt. In 
other instances, management is patently offering sugar- 
coated propaganda against labor organization and collec- 
tive bargaining. If management’s performance doesn’t 
measure up to its words, the employe will regard the ex- 
planations and financial statements offered him as just 
another gadget for “buttering him up.” One observer has 
suggested that if a management isn’t trusted by the em- 
ployes, full financial reports to them won’t do any good, 
and if it is trusted, such reports won’t be necessary. 

Nevertheless, when sincerely and intelligently done, the 
sharing of financial facts with employes has tremendous 
advantages for all concerned. The employe is enabled to 
grasp the relationship of his own job to the fortunes of the 
company as a whole, and the relationship of his company’s 
fortunes to those of the nation’s economy. He respects 
management for considering him intelligent and responsi- 
ble enough to be given the facts. Management, in turn, 
should find its attempts at this kind of education repaid 
by increased reasonableness on the part of the employe. 
Demands for more wages than the business can pay are 
less likely to be made, and fair demands more likely to be 
met, when both sides have studied the arithmetic. 

If capital and labor are partners, then labor, in justice 
as well as common sense, should be given such knowledge 
as a partner is entitled to, 
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Dominion Down Under 


by C. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


The saga of Australia — from its discovery 150 years ago to its position 


today in an uneasy world, thousands of miles away from the sun of its 


economic life, a frontier of the British Empire. 


Arter 150 YEARS OF HISTORY, AUSTRALIA STANDS BEFORE THE 
world as the greatest producer and exporter of fine me- 
rino wool, as one of the Big 4 wheat exporters, and as 
one of the outstanding exponents of social democracy. 
Those who know Australia more intimately take heed of 
the fact that it is also of basic importance in the British 
Empire trade as a supplier of mutton and lamb, butter, 
fruit and other food products, and as a receiver of manu- 
factures and loan money. Australia today has, in terms 
of the producers’ interests, “recovered.” 

Australian liberals, and a large segment of the working 
class, are advancing many ideas for improving the well- 
being of the masses, from free public libraries with which 
the Australians are the poorest supplied today of all 
English-speaking peoples, to the forty-hour week and 
National Insurance. When all is said and done, however, 
150 years after Captain Phillip landed his thousand ill- 
assorted souls at Sydney, the Commonwealth may with 
more truth than irony be described as a conservative, 
protected, subsidized, social democratic capitalism. But 
Australia in 1938 can be clearly seen only against the back- 
ground of its 150 years. 

In 1786, with the American outlet blocked, British au- 
thorities decided, after considerable discussion, to follow 
the advice of Sir Joseph Banks, first proffered in 1779, 
and establish a new penal colony in the almost unknown 
continent then called’ New Holland, along the eastern 
coast of which Banks had sailed in 1770 with Captain 
James Cook. On January 20, 1788, a fleet of six transports 
and three supply ships, Captain Arthur Phillip in com- 
mand, was assembled in Botany Bay after a voyage of 
eight months and one week from England. Captain 
Phillip ordered explorations to be undertaken, and what 
a member of the party called a “noble and capacious har- 
bour” was found—Port Jackson—on the shores of which 
the company was landed and the foundations of the city 
of Sydney laid. Exactly how many individuals thus took 
part in establishing the first English settlement in New 
South Wales is a matter of dispute, but it is certain that 
they barely exceeded one thousand, half of them military 
men assigned to guard the other half who were still tech- 
nically in jail, many of them old and sick, so carelessly 
had they been assembled by the prison authorities. 

A more unfavorable beginning for a colony can scarce- 
ly be imagined and many years elapsed before it could 
stand on its own feet. The growth of the population 
was spasmodic. In 1815, after over a quarter century of 
existence, there were but 15,000 individuals in the settle- 
ment. It was not until 1835 that the numbers rose to above 
100,000 by which time there were other settlements in 
addition to that at Sydney, and not until sometime be- 
tween 1850 and 1855 were as many as 500,000 white per- 
sons to be found in Australia. After that the rate of growth 
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increased, the million mark being passed by 1860, the 
two million twenty years later, the five million during 
the World War. The current population is 6,800,000. 
These bare figures conceal a good deal of history. 


Land of Mystery 


THE CONTINENT ON WHICH CaPTAIN PHILLIP LANDED HIS 
small company was an unknown quantity. The unveil- 
ing of that mystery could best be illustrated by one of 
those animated maps with which news is sometimes illu- 
minated in the movies. Briefly, until 1813, when the in- 
credible jumble of mountains back of Sydney was crossed, 
very little progress was made in continental exploration, 
though a good deal was done by sea. Between 1813 and 
1875 practically the whole of the interior was traversed, 
but even today there are minor isolated areas still to be 
trodden by white men. 

The continent thus revealed was, from the point of 
view of Europeans, far more strange and baffling than 
North America. In modern terms—those of Professor 
Grifhth Taylor—it was gradually discovered that of the 
2,974,600 square miles it contains (almost exactly the 
same area as continental U.S.A.): 


About 42 percent is arid; 20 percent almost useless for stock, 
and 22 percent fair pastoral country except in bad droughts. 

About 34 percent is good pastoral country. 

About 21 percent is fair temperate farming country, suitable 
for close settlement, 13 percent receiving over 20 inches of 
rain per annum and 8 percent less than 20 inches. It is in this 
area, chiefly in southeastern Australia, that the bulk of the 
population probably always will be found. 

About 3 percent in tropical Queensland has a uniform rain- 
fall through most of the year. 


There was no native population sufficiently powerful to 
offer an organized opposition to the white occupation of 
the continent. 

In the original instance, the Imperial authorities, apart 
from the primary purpose of establishing a jail, appar- 
ently planned the development of Australia on the basis 
of a small-holding peasantry recruited from time-expired 
or freed convicts. This program was rudely shattered dur- 
ing the period of the Napoleonic Wars which prevented 
the Imperial authorities from taking much interest in it. 
The military contrived to gain economic control of the 
community by establishing a trading monopoly which 
enabled them mercilessly to exploit the entire population. 
The few small holders were almost all driven into debt, 
bankruptcy and servitude, and the settlement was milked 
for the benefit of a tiny minority. 


Wool and Wages 


Joun MacarTHUR, WHO HAD ORIGINALLY ARRIVED IN New 
South Wales in 1790 as a member of the military, was a 
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Photographs, Official Secretary for Australia in U.S.A. 


Bringing out the valuable merino wool by team. Since early in the nineteenth century wool has been the chief Australian export 


prime mover in establishing the military monopoly, and 
he early engaged in experiments in sheep breeding de- 
signed to improve the quality of wool produced. He was 
thus bringing the wealth he had wrung from the com- 
munity to the service of the community (and of course 
himself as well) by feeling his way toward what was 
to become the basic industry of the continent, wool grow- 
ing. The monopoly was a retrogressive economic step, 
but the experiments in wool growing proved to be as- 
toundingly dynamic. 

As early as 1804 Macarthur was able to engage the in- 
terest of the English wool dealers and manufacturers in 
the Australian product, though they did not agree with 
his optimistic forecast that Australian wools would free 
England from dependence upon Spanish and German 
supplies. In any case he was able to induce the Imperial 
authorities to change their land policy to the extent of 
making grants sufhciently large for sheep runs, and when 
the Napoleonic Wars were concluded, English capitalists 
began to appear in Australia to engage in the new indus- 
try. By 1847 the graziers had achieved the land policy 
they wanted, and since wool had then been the chief 
Australian export for almost twenty years, they were 
unquestionably the most powerful group in the country. 

Between 1840 and 1868 the traders of the towns, the 
free laborers whose wages were depressed by convict 
competition, and the philanthropic of all groups, forced 
the abolition of transportation to Australia, thus cutting 
off the supply of cheap, servile, virtually slave labor, on 
which the graziers had come to depend. This move forced 
the working of the sheep stations (not ranches) with 
free laborers, a class that had begun to appear in the Aus- 
tralian colonies as immigrants in the twenties, and in in- 
creasing numbers from the early thirties on. Most of 
these immigrants were brought out with government aid, 
and the question of immigration, assisted and otherwise, 
has been one of Australia’s problems from that day. 
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The exploitation of the continent on a pastoral basis, a 
system so admirably adapted to the natural conditions re- 
vealed by the explorers, necessarily made for a widely 
scattered population in the grazing areas, coupled with 
the rise of sizable towns at the ports which served as 
export and import centers. When in due time Australian 
manufacturing began to assume importance, it further 
accentuated the concentration‘ of population in the cities. 
Thus early it was determined that in spite of its small 
population Australia was to have cities of considerable 
size. Today Sydney is a city of one million and a quarter 
persons, while Melbourne contains a million. Altogether 
about two thirds of the Australians of today are urban 
residents, and almost half of them live in the great met- 
ropolitan centers. This marked tendency toward excep- 
tional urbanization early precipitated that struggle between 
the towns and the countryside which is a persistent fea- 
ture of Australian political life. 

Australia was “precipitated into nationhood” by the 
discovery of gold. From 1850 to 1860 adventurous men 
from all over the world flocked to the gold fields of New 
South Wales and Victoria. When the tumult and the 
shouting died down and people turned to more routine 
economic activities, the great issue quickly became the 
provision of land for farming. By one means or another, 
the graziers maintained their ascendancy on the land. 
Nevertheless a tendency in the direction of extending the 
cultivated area was established and when railways, the 
dry farming technique, and wheats suitable to Australian 
conditions were brought together, Australia started down 
the road which led to a place as one of the Big 4 wheat 
exporters. The rise of farming has not meant, however, 
the decline of grazing and wool growing still remains 
the basic Australian industry. 

Three other policies growing out of the gold rush days 
were also to have high importance: the White Australia 
policy, founded on the conflicts between white and 
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Chinese miners on the gold fields; the protective tariff, 
established first in the colony of Victoria in the late sixties 
as a solution for unemployment; and the working class 
policy of building trade unions. In the early seventies, 
another policy destined to have a wide influence was 
added, that of heavy governmental borrowing overseas 
for developmental public works. 


The Commonwealth Emerges 


‘THE AUSTRALIAN STORY RISES TO A CLIMAX IN THE EIGHTEEN- 
nineties. The unions and the employers had jockeyed for 
position for some years and early in the decade fought a 


series of bitter strikes, from which the unions emerged ' 


considerably damaged. The workers, in addition to set- 
ting about the rebuilding of their unions, turned to poli- 
tics to effect their aims through legislation, and in that 
way helped write into the law of the land the social 
legislation for which Australia became world famous. 
Much of this legislation, including compulsory arbitra- 
tion of labor disputes and wages fixation, was wrung 
from liberal and even conservative governments through 
Labour’s holding the balance of power, and most of the 
ideas it reflected were derived from the liberal and radical 
press of Great Britain. 

In 1893, the inflationary policy of the governments, plus 
an even more reckless inflationary speculative policy in 
private business, especially land-trading, led to a tremen- 
dous financial panic which brought economic life to a 
halt. On top of that came a devastating drought which, 
when combined with falling wool prices, put the pas- 
toralists on their backs. The reorganization of forces by 
all the several groups in the population sufficiently occu- 
pied the Australians for some years. It is a tribute to their 
energy that it was during this decade that the long-mooted 
plan for federating the several colonies was brought to 
fruition, and in 1901 the Commonwealth of Australia 
was proclaimed. 

Many of the characteristic Australian policies 
have largely remained in the hands of the states: 
encouragement of agriculture, heavy borrow- 
ing for public works, social legislation. Two of 
outstanding significance were given over to the 
Commonwealth: the White Australia policy 
was incorporated into the Commonwealth im- 
migration laws; and the protective tariff was 
extended from the colony of Victoria to all 
Australia. Federation also made possible a na- 
tional defense policy, and indeed the felt need 
for such a policy played a large part in bring- 
ing about federation. But by and large the pat- 
tern of contemporary Australian life was appar- 
ent by the nineties. 

After the original outburst of ameliorative 
legislation during which Australia fixed itself 
in the world’s mind as a pioneer in this field, 
the task has been conceived as one of strength- 
ening existing measures rather than continued 
pioneering. Differently put, Australia’s experi- 
mental impulse exhausted itself, the experiments 
won the acceptance of the conservatives, and a 
social democratic conservatism emerged. The 
fundamental conservatism of Australia has 
been further fixed by the agreement of all par- 
ties on the policy of protection. Today Labour 
is more protectionist than the opposing parties, 
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thus of necessity bringing its support to the section of the 
urban community which is naturally most conservative, 
the manufacturers. 

The World War did not fundamentally change the 
Australian economy. It did, of course, cost the country a 
tremendous price in men and money, but it can hardly 
be alleged to have deflected the course of its appointed 
evolution. Indeed the most spectacular phase of post- 
war policy goes back to the eighteen-seventies: the policy 
of heavy overseas borrowing for developmental public 
works. The most marked change was psychological. In 
the eighteen-nineties and early nineteen hundreds, Aus- 
tralia seemed to be emerging culturally as a nation, but 
since the war it has tended more and more to take up a 
colonial status intellectually. In marked contrast to its 
sister dominion, New Zealand, where the experimental 
impulse is very much alive, Australia’s deeper trends have 
continued unbroken: support of the manufacturing in- 
terest, the farming interest, the producers generally, as 
contrasted with the workers and the consumers. 


Australia’s Situation Today 


CONFRONTED WITH THE PROBLEMS OF THE PRESENT-DAY 
world, how does Australia react? First of all, it is well 
to recall that it is still an underdeveloped country. On the 
basis of its own needs and aspirations, Australia finds 
Paul Valery’s celebrated remark—“The time of the fin- 
ished world has commenced”—entirely senseless. It is not 
overpopulation that worries Australia, but underpopula- 
tion and how to remedy it. It is not overcapacity in in- 
dustry that agitates its leaders, but how to expand indus- 
try. And yet because Australia is, as an exporter of pri- 
mary produce, deeply involved in the older world, espe- 
cially Great Britain, she is prevented from dealing with 
her problems as they seem to require. 

It is obviously useless to go on blindly expanding 
agriculture when so much difficulty is. experienced in 


A large part of Melbourne’s million people turn out for the annual Cup race 
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sustaining existing producers and marketing their goods. 
Similarly, Australia feels that its population should be 
larger—much larger, perhaps twenty million—chiefly so 
that its economic development may continue, secondarily 
that its capacity to defend itself may be strengthened. 
There are, however, few signs of a large scale resumption 
of migration, partly because labor resists the introduction 
of new people while unemployment continues to badger 
the workers and the governments, partly because the 
economic differential between England (from whence it 
is desired that most of the migrants come) and Australia 
is not great enough to induce voluntary transfer, partly 
because England is beginning to suffer a depopulation 
malaise, and partly because Australia is beginning to 
emphasize the absorption of migrants into secondary 
industries and that may make migration decidedly dis- 
advantageous to British industry. In short, Australia des- 
perately desires to resume development, after the tempo- 
rary halt dictated by the depression, according to the old 
established pattern, and the old ideas don’t work too well. 
Whether one turns to the problem of extending agricul- 
ture, to the task of marketing primary products, to de- 
velopmental public works, to finance, population, or 
wherever, the difficulties and confusions are patent. Aus- 
tralia’s needs remain the same, but the world economic 
system has so changed that it is increasingly difficult 
to satisfy those needs in the traditional way. 


Willy-Nilly British 

Ir, as ANDRE SIEGFRIED WAS LATELY CONTENDING, CANADA 
is a British Empire country that has become, willy-nilly, 
American, then Australia is a British Empire country 
that tried to be itself but remained, willy-nilly, British. 
This is a somewhat amusing result when you consider 
that forty-odd years ago there was a good deal of repub- 
lican sentiment in Australia. At that period when the La- 
bour Party, full of pristine vigor, was forcing through 
ameliorative social legislation, most of the Australian 
writers and artists were “offensively Australian.” They 
produced on the assumption that they were the pioneers 
of an Australian culture, that they would have succes- 
sors to carry on and refine the tradition, and that Aus- 
tralia would rapidly develop a cultural personality. of its 
own. They do have successors, some of whom have 
achieved wide fame, but their Australian-ness is cherished 
by a minority. 

Why the cultural impulse that found such admirable 
expression forty years ago failed to mature in any proper 
fashion is difficult to say. Two points must, however, be 
made: first, that the World War was a disaster to Aus- 
tralian culture, and second, that the triumph of conser- 
vatism also had a bad effect. 

While the World War did not fundamentally alter 
the general lines of Australian economic development, it 
did have a profound, and as yet unanalyzed, psycho- 
cultural effect. Whatever else happened it is apparent that 
Australia was deluged with war propaganda. Though 
Prime Minister Hughes and his cohorts failed on two 
occasions to get a warrant, through referenda, to apply 
conscription for overseas service, voluntary enlistments 
continued in volume to the end of the war, and the 
glorification of the war continued to this day. Australia 
is one of the few victorious countries of the world where 
the debunked version of the war has failed to gain wide- 
spread respectability. 
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After the war the situation with regard to the dom- 
inance of the Imperial note, as contrasted with a distinct- 
ively Australian note, continued. In times of peace it has 
drawn its strength from the economic needs of Australia 
which have required that Australian policy, especially in 
trade, be guided by reference to Imperial needs; and, of 
course, Australia’s guid pro quo for directing her imports 
to Britain has been special consideration for primary 
products in the markets of Great Britain. A bill intro- 
duced into the federal Parliament in 1937 to accept the 
Statute of Westminster, can hardly be interpreted as an 
effort to “cut the painter.” Australia’s Britishness is Aus- 
tralia’s proudest boast. 

What currents of opinion are running beneath the 
surface? While it is hazardous to answer such a ques- 
tion dogmatically, the evidence seems to indicate that, 
obscurely, there is a “gathering of the forces.” On the 
one hand, there are the tiny, isolated, pro-Australian 
groups that are ignored by the dominant official press, 
and on the other hand there are left-wing labor groups, 
controlling certain unions like coal and railways. These 
latter are far less pro-Labour Party, though they play 
along with it, than pro-labor. They are also of necessity 
pro-Australian, which is to say, non-Imperialists. 

Today Australia is involved in an uneasy stalemate. 
Capital cannot ignore labor because it is too powerful. 
Labor cannot ignore capital because it is too powerful. 
Neither side can assume open command and mold the 
country to its desires, so both pretend they don’t want to. 
Yet a stalemate of this character does not mean peace. 
The pulling and hauling inseparable from modern eco- 
nomic life goes on constantly in Australia. In spite of 
the best-intentioned efforts to “solve” the labor problem 
through the use of compulsory arbitration and wages 
fixation courts, strikes are constantly being threatened, 
carried on, and settled by half-hearted compromises. How 
long this can go on no one knows, but it seems to me that 
if Australian history is not to be more of the same on a 
constantly increasing scale, it will be because of dramatic 
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Canberra, the new federal capital not far from Sydney, Australia’s largest city. Parliament met here for the first time in 1927 


changes overseas which will release the world from the 
difficulties currently distorting its activities. Certainly 
there is not, short of the sudden assertion by the masses 
of opinions at present obscure to the foreign observer, 
much chance of resolving the stalemate within Australia 
itself. At present, the situation forces labor to be almost 
as conservative as the conservatives, and quite impotent to 
make a break to the left; and the conservatives to be al- 
most as liberal as labor, and quite unable to make a 
break to the right. 

Thus it comes about that the war question dominates 
Australian domestic politics today. Out of current press 
discussion points of primary importance to a reasonably 
grounded speculation on the future of Australia can be 
drawn: (1) that Australia is an economically vulnerable 
country today; (2) that it feels itself menaced by ene- 
mies usually unnamed; (3) that it feels incapable of de- 
fending itself out of its own resources; and (4) that 
therefore it must rely on the Imperial power for defense 
in the ultimate issue. 

The first of these propositions is indisputable. Australia 
is economically an extremely vulnerable country. Its vul- 
nerability arises from its position as a heavy exporter of 
primary products which are subject to the price move- 
ments of the international market; from the fact that 
an astonishing proportion of its production goes to one 
market, Great Britain; and, finally, that it is inextricably 
tied with one financial center, the City of London. These 
facts are patent to all but the irresponsible and they play 
a central role in keeping all political parties to a line that 
is, on the one hand, dictated by them, and on the other 
hand, confirms them. 

As to the second point, it is far more debatable inso- 
far as it involves direct invasion of Australia for purposes 
of conquest. Analysis of the point makes clear, however, 
that the Australians fear invasion only as a phase of a 
world war during which England would be preoccupied 
on the continent of Europe, a move that would be ac- 
companied by or would be a phase of, a move to cut 
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the lines of trade between Australia and Europe during 
such a war. During the first World War Australia took 
a large part in clearing the Pacific of German raiders, but 
Japan was then a friendly power. If Japan were opposed 
to England in a great struggle of the future, what could 
Australia hope to accomplish on her own? That is really 
what worries the Australians and is the more realistic 
version of their asserted military and naval vulnerability. 

The third and fourth points run together. Obviously 
Australia cannot. hope to resist an untrammeled major 
power if it stands alone, especially in the matter of main- 
taining trade routes inviolate. It therefore appears to the 
conservatives the better part of wisdom to maintain close 
relations as to defense with Great Britain, making Aus- 
tralian defense policy an integral part of imperial policy. 
The opposition, on the other hand, insists that the chances 
and changes are so uncertain that Australia should plan 
its defense so as to be able to defend itself out of its own 
resources, insofar as this may be possible. In this fashion, 
they argue, Australia will make the very best contribu- 
tion to Imperial defense, for it will remove a heavy bur- 
den from the shoulders of Great Britain. Thus it is clear 
that both sides agree on the need for a vigorous defense 
policy, and that, under modern conditions, means bending 
industrial development to defense needs. 

From this I deduce that the Australian domestic stale- 
mate is unlikely to be resolved as long as the incubus of 
armament and war-fear continues to dominate the world. 
In its Australian expression it leads to the expenditure of 
vast sums of money on unproductive works rather than 
on projects of immediate benefit to the people; and the 
fear of what may happen if war preparations are not 
made, prevents all but the most rash from demanding 
an abrupt departure from the present-day conservative 
line. If the world is freed from the fears now riding it, 
the way will be cleared for the much needed redefinition 
of Australian policy. For this reason, opinion about Aus- 
tralia’s tomorrow hinges upon the world’s tomorrow, and 
only the clairvoyant know exactly what that is to be. 


Medical Rift in Milwaukee 


by ANDREW AND HANNAH BIEMILLER 


When a group of physicians contracted to furnish medical attention to a 


group of Milwaukee citizens, the local medical society expelled them and a 


number of the hospitals refused to handle their cases. 


This story of the 


Medical Center is of national significance—to sick and well, and to doctors. 


YoU WALK INTO THE MAIN WAITING ROOM OF THE Mrz- 
waukee Medical Center to face the always unpleasant 
prospect of a visit to the doctor. 

“Mrs. Jones to see Dr. Sullivan,” you say to the cheerful 
young woman in nurse’s uniform at the desk. She verifies 
your appointment, checks you in, and asks you with a 
smile to be seated until the doctor calls you. You sit down 
in the airy, spacious room and look around you, your re- 
assurance growing. There in the corner is the little phar- 
macy where a registered pharmacist is preparing the pre- 
scriptions given by staff doctors. In the opposite corner is 
the registration desk and switchboard, with two girls busy 
all day taking calls, checking records, or welcoming new- 
comers. A white-coated doctor casually calls to a small boy, 
“Hi Johnny, how’s the ear?” The boy, cheerful and un- 
afraid, leaves his mother to answer, “O.K., Doctor.” The 
girl at the desk says, “Mrs. Jones, please,” and you go in to 
face the bad or not-so-bad news. You will find the doctor 
pleasant, unhurried, competent. 

Since this is your first visit, you may ask to see the Cen- 
ter, and an attendant will conduct you on a tour of the 
well equipped clinic, a cross between an up-to-date doc- 
tor’s office and a first class hospital. The clinic occupies 
one floor of an office building within a few blocks of Mil- 
waukee’s downtown section. A corridor runs around two 
large waiting rooms, and from it open the offices of the 
seven staff physicians, an X-ray room, laboratory, library, 
surgery, and various other rooms for special purposes. 
Everything needed for out-patient treatment is there; at 
present there -are seven doctors, assisted by a pharmacist, 
two laboratory technicians, two nurses, an office manager, 
secretary and office assistant, a night phone operator and 
an assistant, 

The Milwaukee Medical Center was formed in April 
1936, at the request of the employes of the International 
Harvester Company. Many industrial medical plans of 
various sorts were in operation at that time in several plants 
in Milwaukee. Cutler Hammer, Inc., the Allis Chalmers 
Company, the Electric Company and other organizations 
had plans for medical care of their employes under flat 
rate prepayment arrangements, The workers of the Har- 
vester Company had something a little more ambitious in 
mind, some system which would provide for more com- 
plete care and cover their families as well as themselves. 
One of them approached a doctor of his acquaintance and 
asked him to work out a plan. As a result five doctors 
organized a co-partnership to provide medical care for the 
Harvester workers and other wage earning groups in 
Milwaukee. Those five doctors are still the main staff of 
the Center. They now employ two additional doctors. In 
1936 the origina] five were at the top of their profession. 
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Four were members in good standing of the County Med- 
ical Society and all were staff physicians in the city’s lead- 
ing hospitals, teachers in local medical schools, and _pro- 
ficient in specific lines. There had never been a whisper of 
complaint against the professional skill or private conduct 
of any of them. 


Dr. B. H. OBEREMBT WAS CHIEF OF STAFF AT MIsERICORDIA 
Hospital; Dr. Gerald A. Sullivan was secretary of the 
staff at St. Joseph’s and a recognized specialist in obstet- 
rics and gynecology; Dr. J. E. Reuth was a member of the 
staff at St. Joseph’s and the Milwaukee County Hospital, 
in charge of the department of physical and fever therapy; 
Dr. A. L. Curtin was chief of surgical service at Mt. Sinai 
Hospital and on the staff of the Milwaukee County Hos- 
pital, City Emergency Hospital, and Misericordia; Dr. H. 
C. Dallwig was recognized as an outstanding X-ray spe- 
cialist and was in charge of this service at the County 
Dispensary, Muirdale Hospital, and the City Emergency 
Hospital. 

When the five doctors discussed their plans with the 
leaders of the County Medical Society they were met with 
blank and uncompromising hostility. They explained that 
a unified medical service for wage earners would secure 
an adequate income for the doctors through a modest 
monthly charge to subscribers; that such an association 
would in no way change their relation with individual 
patients, but would assure the patients of each doctor a 
chance to avail themselves of the special skills of all and 
of the complete equipment. They estimated that the up- 
per 15 percent of the population of Milwaukee were able 
to afford excellent care from private physicians and the 
lower 20 percent received more or less adequate care 
from public and charitable sources, but that the middle 
65 percent often could not afford needed medical assist- 
ance under the present fee system. 

Backed by the strong organization of the State Medical 
Society, the County Medical Society decreed that the pro- 
posed medical center was a menace to the profession. 
About eight weeks before the Center was scheduled to 
open, the doctors were ordered to present a more specific 
plan before a meeting of the board of directors of the 
County Medical Society to be held in two days. They re- 
plied that they had already presented their plans and ar- 
guments and had nothing more to add. Shortly thereafter 
the board requested their resignations from the society. 
The request was refused. Charges were then preferred by 
the board, which later sat as accuser, judge and jury, and 
expelled the doctors. 

The Medical Society charged that the doctors were pro- 
ceeding to violate each of the following: 
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Chapter XI, Section 3 of the By-Laws of the State Medical 
Society of Wisconsin, disqualifying for membership by rea- 
json of conduct tending to defeat the purposes of the County 
Society. 

Chapter II, Article I, Section 4 of the Principles of Medical 
‘Ethics of the American Medical Association, declaring solici- 
tation and advertising to be unprofessional. 

Chapter III, Article XI, Section 2 of the Principles of Medi- 
cal Ethics of the American Medical Association, declaring con- 
tract practice contrary to a sound public policy to be unpro- 
| fessional. 


| There were six other counts in the original charges, but 
) these were the three on which the doctors were found 
guilty and expelled. The evidence of “advertising and 
|solicitation” was a leaflet prepared by a group of the In- 
| ternational Harvester employes without the knowledge of 
the doctors, describing the plan to all their employes. 

Dr. H. F. Wolters, an eye, ear, nose and throat special- 
Fist who later joined the Medical Center staff, was subse- 
quently expelled from the Medical Society on the first 
and third charges. 

The five doctors took an appeal to the council of the 
State Medical Society of Wisconsin, and meanwhile opened 
the Center unperturbed. At first the patients of the Medi- 
cal Center doctors were received in practically all the hos- 
) pitals in the city; but soon the pressure of the medical 

societies, county, state and national, forced the hospitals 
) to refuse admittance to their patients. At the present time 
| the patients of these capable physicians are barred from 
all except Mount Sinai and Mercy Hospitals. 


WHILE THE APPEAL TO THE STATE SOCIETY WAS WAITING TO 
} be heard, the Medical Center grew in strength and repu- 
| tation. The original block of 600 members from the Inter- 
national Harvester Company was supplemented by em- 
| ploye groups from the Postal Clerks’ Union, the DuPont 
Company, Barnsdall Oil Company, Stroh Die Casting 
Company,.a group of teachers from the Milwaukee State 
Teachers’ College, and others. Not all the employes in 
} each group joined at first, but the membership soon in- 
| creased within units. There were also many individual 
members. Today there are 2000 individual or family mem- 
berships, covering about 6500 people. 

What do the patients think of the Milwaukee Medical 
Center? One of them writes in his factory house organ: 


When I joined the Center, I was in good health. On June 
| 27, 1937 I had an accident. I suffered fractures of the right 
leg, left ankle, the pelvis and several ribs when struck by an 
} automobile. I was in a critical condition when I was taken to 
Mt. Sinai Hospital. Besides my fractures I was stricken with 
pneumonia which made it impossible for the doctors to set 
my bones for nine days. The fracture in my right leg was not 
a clean break—it was splintered five ways which shows you 
that the doctors had a hard case to set the bone in my right 
leg. The pictures show that the setting has been a success. 
In a case like mine it shows that you need more than one 
doctor. This gives you an idea of what the clinic is made out 
of. They don’t have to go outside and call in different doctors 
for a consultation which you would have to pay for—they 
have them in their clinic. Being a member of this organiza- 
tion has saved me quite a sum of money. An estimated cost 
of my case would be between $1200 and $1500 for doctors’ 
bills alone. 


The Milwaukee Medical Center differs from the Ross- 
Loos Clinic of Los Angeles in accepting individual as well 
as group members, and in making special family rates, 
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For all types of membership the rate is $1 a month tor 
one person, $2 for a couple, and $3 for a family regardless 
of size. There are certain restrictions on individual mem- 
bers, however. They must pay six months in advance, to 
simplify bookkeeping and collection, while group mem- 
bers pay monthly to a collector appointed by their own 
group. They must undergo physical examinations, and if 
they are found to be suffering from any chronic disease, 
in need of an operation, or pregnant, they are charged 
extra for treatments or operations. This is to protect other 
physicians and the clinic from an influx of members who 
want a cheap operation but will not be long term mem- 
bers of the Center. A complete medical service is extended 
to group members, however, no matter what physical con- 
dition they are in when they join. This care covers home 
and office visits, operations and surgical work, X-ray and 
laboratory service, special diagnosis and treatment, and 
obstetrical care. It does not cover ambulance, nursing, or 
hospital costs. Glasses and drugs are supplied at a reason- 
able cost. At present the facilities of the Center are limited 
to those people making $2400 a year or less. 


As THE CENTER GREW, THE LABOR UNION MOVEMENT, WHICH 
is a powerful factor in Milwaukee, became interested in it. 
The State Federation of Labor had gone on record in its 
1935 and 1936 conventions in favor of a health insurance 
bill, and had drafted one and introduced it in the 1937 
session of the state legislature. They did not expect to pass 
such a bill immediately, but in the meanwhile the Medi- 
cal Center offered good care to Milwaukee union men on 
a prepayment plan which they could afford. 

Without the Center’s knowledge the Cooperative Com- 
mittee of the Milwaukee Federated Trades Council (AF 
of L) was instructed to make a survey, which they did, 
and the findings were printed in a leaflet which was wide- 
ly distributed in all AF of L unions. The leaflet urged 
unions to enter into group membership at the Center. 
The Industrial Union Council, city-central body of the 
CIO, also endorsed this type of medical care, and many 
unions of both organizations are working toward group 
membership. 

As the State Medical Society had affirmed the decision 
of the County Society in expelling the doctors, many peo- 
ple were worried about the future status of Medical Cen- 
ter patients in hospitals. A bill was prepared, with the 
support of the labor movement and organized farmers, 
which would prohibit hospitals from barring the use of 
their facilities to doctors on the sole grounds that they 
were engaged in contract practice, and would protect such 
hospitals against discrimination. This bill the State Medi- 
cal Society fought with vigor. It is the boast of this group 
that their lobby has never lost a fight in the Wisconsin 
legislature since the society was founded over ninety years 
ago. The burden of their argument in public hearings on 
the bill was that it would throw the hospitals open to 
chiropractors and faith healers. There was no possibility 
of so construing the bill, but an amendment to give dou- 
ble protection was proposed. Still the Medical Society 
refused to sanction it. By working on the legislators in 
their home bailiwicks, bringing down carloads of doctors 
and organizing floods of telegrams and letters, they per- 
suaded a sufficient majority to vote against it, and the 
bill was indefinitely postponed by a vote of 62 to 24. 

On March 28, 1938, the judicial council of the American 
Medical Association handed down its decision upholding 
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the action of the County and State Medical Societies in 
expelling the Medical Center doctors, Since the Milwau- 
kee Medical Center has been constantly growing in mem- 
bership and prestige during the two years of its life, the 
decision of the A.M.A. created considerable furor in the 
papers. The Milwaukee Leader, Progressive-Socialist or- 
gan, devoted a good deal of front page and editorial space 
to the case. The Leader editorial said in part: “Consider- 
ing that the American Medical Society is still controlled 
by the anti-health insurance and anti-socialized medicine 
element, it was to be expected that its judicial council 
would sustain the expulsion of the able doctors of the staff 
of the Milwaukee Medical Center. These doctors may 
rest assured that the laity does not care whether they are 
members of the association or not. In the minds of some, 
expulsion lifts them into higher esteem.” The editorial 
went on to suggest a petition campaign asking the hospi- 
tals to open their doors to Medical Center doctors, men- 
tioning the fact that as semi-public tax exempt organiza- 
tions the hospitals have no right to bar doctors licensed 
to practice in the state, if they are professionally qualified. 

The Leader has always backed progressive medical 
legislation and plans, but it was a considerable surprise to 
find the conservative Milwaukee Journal of April 7, 1938 
too attacking the medical societies. Their editorial men- 
tioned the widespread public interest in health problems 
and then questioned the wisdom of the medical societies, 
county, state and national, in expelling the Medical Cen- 
ter doctors. The Journal asked: “Will this but increase 
the force of the charge, made by public groups, that the 
practice of medicine is a closed professional organization? 
... And we ask whether it is possible for the medical 
profession in the future, with all these perplexing prob- 
lems before it, to make professionalism, as the organized 
doctors see it, the one yardstick?” 

The Federated Trades Council at its meeting on April 
6, 1938 named a committee to meet with the Medical So- 
ciety officials and “try to convince them they are on the 
wrong track.” 

The Trades Council also wrote to William Green ask- 
ing him to bring pressure to bear on the 'A.M.A. to change 
its attitude. Other possible steps discussed were agitation 
to have all hospitals placed on the tax rolls, and a boycott 
of all drives for hospital donations so long as the hospitals 
refused to admit Medical Center patients. 

And so the matter stands at present. Although the off- 
cial stand of the County and State Medical Societies is 
adamant, a number of doctors are beginning to admit in 
private that they have made a mistake. A group of stu- 
dents at the medical school of the University of Wiscon- 
sin have shown a friendly attitude toward group medical 
practice, admitting that they see little hope of establishing 
themselves in private practice without either influence or 
money. 

The only factor that is now holding back prospective 
members is the hospital agitation, still a powerful weapon 
held by the medical societies, It is no longer a disgrace to 
be thrown out of the American Medical Association, Ex- 
pulsion no longer carries with it a serious professional 
stigma. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that wiser councils 
will prevail in the A.M.A., and that organized medicine 
will welcome back into membership those physicians of 
high reputation who have banded together to serve the 
public. Maintenance of professional standards demands a 
strong professional organization; but as long as that or- 
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ganization uses its power to oppose the inevitable next 
steps in the better distribution of medical care, it cannot — 
serve the best interests of all, Group-practice will grow 
outside the A.M.A. if it cannot grow inside, It is the logi- — 
cal and reasonable way to bring modern medical care to — 
people in a way so that most of them can pay for it. The 
Milwaukee Medical Center is proving this every day. 


Poems 
By JUNE LUCAS 


Spain 


Weep bitterly, Oh, Spain, 
Your security does not lie in amethyst seas, 
Freedom seemed beyond your ken, 

Nor in the arméd boast of greedy men. 

So long you slept in shadowed warmth 

Of false saints and arrogant kings 

Men cannot love. 

Royalty is in your blood, deep stained, 

Not of person or of place, 

But Royalty of spirit bold, and generous mind, 
To bear poverty with a proudful look, 
Unbending, fearless—this your breed; 

And men betrayed your bitter need! 
Watching, the foolish world mistook 

Your courage for a lesser thing. 

God grant your anguished sacrificial deed 

May give our timid world the needful sting! 
Weep bitterly, Oh, Spain. 


China 


Wait patiently, Oh, China, 

Your security does not lie in feeble protests 

Nor in imitative patterns on our weary earth. 
Slowly through centuries of calm you have moved, 
Discarding false Gods. 

Peace is in your soul, baked as by fire— 

The peace of eternal patience 

Which the world cannot give to greedy lands. 
Your cross is older than Calvary grim, 

Before Pilate spoke, you knew the way, 

The truth and the life. God’s day 

Dawned early on your eastern rim. 

Now the West casts its shadows on your head, 
In civilization’s name you are asked to die! 

On your cross of peace you will live instead. 


Wait patiently, Oh, China. 


Nanking 


A father looks at smoke filled skies 

With barely opened flattened eyes, 

From whose beady depths 

Terror gleams. 

And all the erupting earth seems 

Dead as his first born’ son, 

Whose little legs are straight and stiff, 
His round cheeks grimy with earth and tears— 
Just a shriek of fire—the end of mirth, 
The end of life as well as fears. 

No Gods to answer as he held 

That precious body to his pounding breast, 
And through the broken archways fled 
Fearing to look lest 

His clutching hands be red. 
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Prison Idleness—a crime behind bars 


by STEPHEN E. FITZGERALD 


Maryland is a conservative state, but when Marylanders were aroused 


to the crime of having prisons crowded with idle men — most of 


them young and in for short terms — they did something about it. 


‘THE SCENE IS ANY BIG PRISON IN THE Unirep Srares. THE 
time, mid-depression. Hundreds of men walk stolidly 
around the dreary, barn-like rectangle known euphemis- 
tically as the recreation hall. Hundreds sit silently in their 
cells. Under the shadows of poised guns they exist, doing 
nothing. Dreams of escape and the world outside whirl 


through their minds. But they are doing nothing. There , 


is nothing to do. The big prison shops, where once ma- 


chines whirred busily, are stilled. Tension and hatred per-, 


vade the bleakness of the prison corridors. 

Nothing to do—a bitter phrase! The blight of prison 
idleness has given prison administrators more headaches 
than any other problem. In 1929 Congress passed the 
Hawes-Cooper act giving states the right to ban or con- 
trol prison-made goods from other states. Many prison 
officials failed to act in time to avert an approaching prob- 
lem; others found themselves balked by legislatures that 
refused to act. Wardens faced a situation packed with 
dynamite—prisons full of idle men, doing nothing, sitting 
still, brooding, wondering, hating, plotting. The harvest 
was a series of murders, stabbings, jail breaks and arson. 

Today, more than nine years after the Hawes-Cooper 
act was signed, and more than four years after it went into 
effect, scores of state prisons still are overcrowded with 
idle men. The problem isn’t simple; it’s complicated, tied 
up with tax rates and politics and labor unions and paroles 
and pardons. What goes on inside prison walls has a lot 
to do with what goes on outside. And thereby hangs a 
story. 

A story—because one state, Maryland, has made new 
strides toward a solution of its problem, and is now one 
of that small number of commonwealths which do have 
modern penal systems. Maryland prisoners are going back 
to work. The danger of riots has waned. A committee, 
appointed to solve the problem, found the job a heart- 
breakingly painful task. It reached conclusions that seemed 
revolutionary in Maryland, but it got those conclusions 
generally accepted. From all parts of the nation, prison 
administrators, public officials and social agencies have 
directed attention to the program. 

In 1936, when it was estimated that state prisons from 
coast to coast housed some 150,000 men, and that at least 
100,000 of these men were wholly or partly unemployed, 
Maryland, the Free State, was no exception. Her prison 
shops were also closed. Her prisoners, too, were locked up. 


Maryland Was in a Jam 


STATISTICS ARE POPULARLY SUPPOSED TO BE DULL, BUT THE 
Maryland statistics are especially interesting because they 
accurately reflect conditions in almost all other parts of 
the country. Fortunately for Maryland, it had the advan- 
tages of a detailed survey made by the Prison Industries 
Reorganization Administration, a federal body set up by 
President Roosevelt and headed by Judge Joseph N. UL 
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man of the supreme bench of Baltimore City. Their find- 
ings gave Maryland a picture of a depressingly difficult 
problem. 

Maryland’s first state prison, the Penitentiary, was 
started in 1804 and finally completed in 1811. At that time 
the prison dedicated its shops to the “State Account” 
plan, a system under which the state actually engaged in 
manufacture and sold its products in the open market. 
The returns were small, however, and in 1845, Maryland 
adopted the contract system on a small scale. In 1888 the 
system was expanded, and from 1890 to 1911 prison con- 
tracts completely wiped out the deficits from 1811 to 1890, 
and even contributed a $200,000 surplus to the state 
treasury. 

After adoption of the Hawes-Cooper act prison con- 
tractors throughout the country, including those in Mary- 
land, hurried to close up their shops, knowing that soon 
their markets would be greatly restricted. Prison ma- 
chinery began to gather cobwebs. A system which had 
helped to mold prison policy for more than a half a cen- 
tury was doomed. 

Congress had foreseen the effect of the law; wisely, it 
had granted a five-year period of grace. But this did not 
help very much. The men in responsible positions in pris- 
ons and industry were the very ones who wasted time 
making fruitless court attacks on the measure, the con- 
stitutionality of which was ultimately upheld. 

The fight has been a long one, but its central theme 
was not complicated. Labor leaders contended, and the 
thesis was sound, that the use of cheap and unskilled 
convict labor made it possible for prison contractors to 
produce some kinds of goods at very low cost. Even igno- 
rant and illiterate prisoners could learn to run a sewing 
machine well enough to produce rough clothing. 

Good, solid, hard working men and women found this 
situation almost intolerable. Their employers had to cut 
costs to meet the prices of their prison competitors. Fixed 
charges could not be reduced appreciably; so the cuts 
were wage cuts. Ruinous competition existed in many 
of the occupations which have been so mechanized that 
even untrained workers can be used productively. Some 
manufacturers, themselves hurt by prison factories, had 
joined in the fight for the Hawes-Cooper act. 

Under the act, prison-made goods produced in one 
state cannot be taken into another state without being sub- 
ject to the laws of that other commonwealth; so if one 
state bans the sale of prison-made goods in the open mar- 
ket, then no prison-made goods from another state can 
be brought in for sale. Contractors in Maryland knew that 
their prison-made goods could no longer be sold in an- 
other state which chose to enact suitable legislation to im- 
plement the federal act. It was apparent, moreover, that 
a number of states were ready to pass such legislation. 
Prison industries might still exist in some states, but they 
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Just sittin’. Cell block at the Maryland House of Correction 


Afternoon drill gave these first offenders something to do 


Just milling about, “brooding, wondering, hating, plotting” 


could not be operated very efficiently. 
Overcrowding was another dark side 
of the picture in Maryland. The prison 
unemployment record had reached a 
shocking, all-time high. Back in 1923, 
out of 1495 prisoners, only six were 
classed as idle. In 1933, as the idleness increased, Maryland 
was forced to cut its prison wages, once the highest in 
the nation. By 1935, investigators discovered, the problem 
had grown much more severe. The prison population was 
2814. Of that total 1522 were wholly idle and 468 were on 
maintenance. It was found, in short, that prison idleness 
in Maryland had risen from a low point of only a frac- 
tion of one percent in 1923 to a high of 54 percent in 1935. 
And it kept on going up. During the very depth of the 
prison depression, which lasted up to the beginning of 
1937, there were 3000 men in Maryland prisons and 2200 
were idle—an idleness rate of more than 73 percent. 
The State Penitentiary, an old institution in a decaying 
part of Baltimore, had cells for 950 men, and a total popu- 
lation of 1296 prisoners at the end of 1936. The House of 
Correction, a medium-security institution close to Balti- 
more, had quarters for 1050 men but a population of 1477. 
Only the State Penal Farm, a minimum-security institu- 
tion near Hagerstown, built to house “safe” prisoners, 
was free from overcrowding. It held 197 prisoners, with 
accommodations for 220. Unfortunately this farm could 
not be used to relieve the jam at the other prisons. The 
farm was unfinished, its capacity was small, and it could 
be used only for prisoners who could be trusted not to 
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The scenes on these two pages are 
from Idle Hands, a motion picture 
filmed in Maryland prisons for the 
state campaign to 


conditions and abolish idleness 


Some wore paths in endless walking while others did fancy work 


run away. Besides, there was no money 
in the state treasury to complete the 
farm buildings. 

Most of the men in the Maryland 
prisons were sentenced to short terms, 
and would eventually be turned back 
to society. Instead of being rehabilitated, the victims of 
this enforced idleness were being made less and less capa- 
ble of returning to productive normal life. 

Still worse, most of the prisoners were young. At the 
State Penitentiary the average ‘age was twenty-three. 
Most of them had quit school early. Few of the men had 
any personal resources of comfort or amusement; they 
had no special interests, no capacity for entertaining them- 
selves or even for accepting their plight philosophically. 
Disease and vice could almost be classed as occupational 
diseases among them. 

There were other troubles. The parole system, for 
example, was working honestly enough, but not very 
efficiently. The staff of supervisors was small. Many pris- 
oners eligible for parole were found to be non-applicants; 
many first offenders in their early years, ready material 
for reformation, were being sent to prisons when they 
might have been more wisely handled through the tried 
methods of probation. There has never been any tendency 
in Maryland to parole gangsters or known hoodlums; 
there have been no scandals. But it was discovered that 
even the deserving parole cases were often being retained 
in prison cells, thereby hurting their chances of rehabili- 
tation and contributing to overcrowding. 


improve prison 
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These men at the House of Correction were ‘ton maintenance” 


“Safe” prisoners were put to work at the State Penal Farm 
Pp 


SA SONG 


In short, Maryland was in a jam. What was done to 
put these men and women back to work, to make them 
productive instead of destructive? There was a solution. 
Ways and means of solving the problems were discov- 
ered, though not without the concentrated efforts of many 
men. 


A Committee That Did Something 


LIKE MANY SIGNIFICANT STEPS, THIS BUSINESS OF SOLVING 
prison idleness in Maryland began quietly, with the ap- 
pointment of a commission by Gov. Harry W. Nice and 
officers of the legislature in 1935. Although prison prob- 
lems were demanding instant remedies, the commission 
was told to report back to the legislature in 1937. Thus 
the buck was passed for two years. 

Often the appointment of a body to investigate a prob- 
lem merely postpones action. But in this case the commit- 
tee showed unusual activity. It included Judge Ulman 
who was already familiar with the problem and eager to 
see a new program evolved. The chairman was Robert 
E. Vining, a Baltimore employe of Western Electric, a 
youthful executive who “used to be a newspaperman him- 
self,” and who had a lively interest in social problems. It 
also included W. Raymond Moody, who became the co- 
ordinator of the committee’s work and who contributed 
much valuable labor to the task. 

They started at the beginning, by considering the data 
collected by the Ulman survey commission, under the 
PIRA. This group, they found, had made a number of 
specific recommendations. Using them as a basis, the new 
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Making state automobile license plates kept a few men busy 


G 


The shoemaker was a lucky man in the Maryland Penitentiary 


Maryland commission went over the same ground once 
more. It was necessary not only to work out a solution 
but to see that Marylanders would be ready to accept the 
solution. Any program was going to cost money, and 
Maryland taxpayers, like taxpayers everywhere else, do not 
like to spend tax funds unless they believe the money is 
to be used wisely. Vining had not held down a publicity 
job for years without learning the value of a coordinated 
educational campaign. So he and the others gave them- 
selves two jobs: first, to work out a program; second, to 
sell the program to Maryland. ; 

One of the earliest and most effective steps in this cam- 
paign was the filming of a motion picture, Idle Hands. 
Made in Maryland prisons it is a factual but poignant pic- 
torial record of what idleness really means to men con- 
fined, and what it means, indirectly, to the taxpayers who 
must support them. The picture contained no propaganda 
for any special idea; the whole campaign, in fact, was 
aimed primarily at the goal of making the public ac- 
quainted with the problem itself, in the belief that famil- 
iarity with the situation would improve the chances of 
the program. So far as is known, the production of the 
picture marked the first time that any state investigating 
body resorted to the movies to sell a program which had 
not yet been worked out. 

In schools and libraries, at business men’s clubs and at 
meetings of workingmen, even in the sewing circles, the 
movie was shown. Few organizations escaped. 

Behind the scenes other commission members were 
steadily at work, constantly reading, writing, correspond- 
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ing, studying, planning. At last the program was com- 
pleted. When the legislature was called into session at 
the beginning of 1937, the prison commission had com- 
pleted its survey trips, had sifted the recommendations 
of experts from the Johns Hopkins University, and had 
taken advantage of the recommendations made by mem- 
bers of the Engineers Club of Baltimore, who had been 
called in to suggest ways and means of developing in- 
dustrial programs in the prisons. 

The entire plan was embodied in a slender, blue-cov- 
ered pamphlet. A copy was sent to all the legislators and 
scores of other men in public life. Its findings were printed 
in condensed form in the newspapers. Those who read 
the program, a job that took scarcely half an hour, found 
that the commission wanted Maryland to do these things: 


1. Set up a real state-use system, one that would include 
many diversified shops and supply equipment for idle men, 
some of them on road work. To aid in this, the committee 
submitted a complete legislative bill which, if adopted, would 
ban the sale of all prison-made goods in the open market and 
require the purchase of prison-made goods by all public and 
semi-public institutions receiving 50 percent or more of their 
funds from the public till. 

2. Grant prisoners additional time off for diligence at 
state-use jobs. 

3. Permit the State Board of Welfare, which controls the 
prisons, to accept any federal money made available for 
prison programs. 

4. Authorize a bond issue of $2,302,500 for essential prison 
reconstruction and equipment. 

5. Establish an adequate prison library with a trained staff. 

6. Establish a proper classification system, with a re- 
ceiving and classification building to be erected at the House 
of Correction. 

7. Improve and elaborate the state system of parole and 
probation. 


Getting the Program Accepted 


‘THESE RECOMMENDATIONS WERE NOT FUNDAMENTALLY DIF- 
ferent from those made in the report of the PIRA. And 
yet there was a tremendous difference. The publicity 
campaign had paved the way for the Vining report. It 
was presented to the state on the heels of a concentrated 
fanfare that compelled attention. 

The most debatable point in the whole program seemed 
to be the recommendation that prisoners should be used 
on road work. Marylanders are proud of their “Free 
State,” and visions of chain gangs floated through their 
minds as they considered what this new legislation might 
lead to. Besides, the State Road Commission, interested 
more in its own budgets than in welfare, maintained 
that if road work alone is considered it is more costly 
to use prisoners than trained or at least semi-skilled free 
workers. Since the legislation pertaining to road gangs 
was permissive, not mandatory, the roads officials would 
have a perfect legal right to refuse to employ them. But 
this obstacle was not insuperable. A bill bluntly ordering 
the commission to use prisoners on road work became an 
essential part of the prison plan. 

Drafting a program and getting it passed, of course, are 
two different things. Most of the legislators had seen the 
bills, but that was as much as many of them knew of the 
measures’ actual details. So, as time grew short, as the 
end of the session neared, the assembly found itself face 
to face with a complicated set of bills, bills which they 
knew to be important but which, they feared, involved 
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some pretty radical changes and some pretty large out- 
lays of money. 

During the final days of the session several labor lead- 
ers charged that the bills would permit the prisons to set 
up huge shops, such as printing establishments, and there- 
by injure the trade of free printers outside the prisons. 
It was the old argument, with a slight variation on the 
central theme. A critical examination of the bills showed 
that the labor leaders were partly right; the bills did give 
the welfare board extraordinary powers. 

Finally the whole matter was settled by a sensible com- 
promise. The welfare board pledged itself to diversify 
the prison industries. And after this, the legislature capit- 
ulated and adopted almost every reform called for in the 
report of the Vining commission. 


Busy Hands 


ALREADY THE PRISON SHOPS ARE BUSY. PRISONERS ARE PRO- 
ducing woodwork, automobile tags, shoes, printing, sewed 
articles and brushes. Plans are being worked out for a 
metal work department, a mattress factory and a soap 
plant. Others are to be added from time to time. A laun- 
dry is being expanded at the House of Correction and 
the quantity of farm products being canned at this insti- 
tution is being increased. The roads program is under 
way. 

The important job of running the new system is pri- 
marily in the hands of Harold E. Donnell, superintend- 
ent of prisons, who has gained a reputation as a quiet 
but wonderfully efficient worker. His is the job of keep- 
ing things going; his is the job of seeing to it that the 
road gangs, for example, are operated efficiently, without 
brutality. 

Because Maryland was one of the first states to adopt a 
comprehensive program for prison labor after the Su- 
preme Court’s validation of the Hawes-Cooper and the 
Sumners-Ashurst acts, other states are interested. Vining, 
the commission chairman, has received inquiries and re- 
quests for information from twenty-seven states, from 
more than one hundred colleges and universities, from 
fifty-two crime prevention bureaus and insurance com- 
panies, and from more than two hundred libraries. 

Marylanders responsible for the program are remaining 
rather cautious about their claims to fame. What is there 
in the program, after all, that is new or notable? Certainly 
not road work by prisoners or state-use; both schemes are 
well known. But there are some new elements and some 
notable elements in the program. The comprehensive- 
ness of the state-use plan is valuable; the cohesive quality 
of the whole program, its dovetailing features, is a valu- 
able lesson in legislative technique; the idea of the indus- 
trial “good time” law is a novel way of shortening prison 
terms automatically for deserving prisoners. 

And the very audacity of putting over such a scheme 
in a conservative state, is of great importance. Impor- 
tant, because it shows that itis possible to evoke indigna- 
tion over a serious social problem and effect changes in 
a short time if a few men with sufficient steam behind 
them get to work. 

In 1938, while a few states can boast of good, up-to- 
date penal systems, many others still struggle with serious 
prisou problems. Marylanders are hoping that they have 
found a prison system that will work. Only experience 
will tell. But most Marylanders are awaiting the tests of 
time with optimism. F 
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THROUGH NEIGHBORS’ DOORWAYS 


Of Poison in the Well-Springs 


by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


. 


OUTSTANDING IN MY MEMORIES OF THE GERMANY OF TEN 
years ago is the fact that the German children did not 
laugh. Hours at a time I watched them playing in the 
parks of Berlin and other cities, unsmiling with an un- 
natural quiet, a tense solemnity, a strained, anxious look. 
Not quarreling notably, simply dull, preternaturally 
grave. To one of the leading psychiatrists of Berlin (a 
man of international reputation who must of course be 
nameless here) I remarked upon this impression, asking 


if it might not be on my part imaginary. Did I imagine | 


also that these children were below average stature and 
lacking in vitality? 

“You do not imagine it,” he replied, “for it is true. 
These German children, from babyhood up to fifteen 
years of age, bear the marks of inadequate prenatal metab- 
olism of their mothers during the course of the World 
War; especially of that of the ‘starvation period,’ in the 
war and the subsequent inflation; of long continuance of 
under-nourishment. They bear also the marks of the at- 
mosphere in which they have grown up—the atmosphere 
of anxiety and uncertainty saturating their home life. 
Children are unconsciously very sensitive to the spiritual 
nuances of their surroundings. Physically, too, they em- 
body the consequence of what Germany has suffered. It 
will be a long, long time undoing. I would not say it pub- 
licly, but I fear this growing generation of Germans, ten 
years and more from now, may be a major problem for 
the world which has abused them.” 

On the battlefields, Germany’s best of physical man- 
hood was killed or crippled; but at home the generation 
depended upon to replace it suffered irremediably in body 
and spirit. It was not confined to the poor; no home es- 
caped. A very rich German told me that he saw the effects 
upon his own children, physically deteriorating before his 
eyes. 

* had money enough,” he said, “but there was no good 
food to buy with it.” 

This is what the conquerors of Germany sought to 
continue and did continue by the so-called “peace treaties” 
designed to perpetuate her economic ruin. And now those 
children—not only in Germany but in all the countries in 
which they starved physically and were poisoned spiritu- 
ally—are wreaking their vengeance upon the world. To- 
gether with the vestiges of the generation which fought 
and was ruined by the war, they constitute the nations 
which, under blind, misguided and misguiding leadership, 
confront the future with menace. Of old it was said that 
the iniquities of the fathers are visited upon the children 
“unto the third and fourth generation.” It works also the 
other way about; the children already are punishing the 
fathers. 


Bur THIS Is NOT ALL. WE MIGHT PHILOSOPHICALLY WAIT 
for the subsidence of this condition with the gradual dis- 
appeatance of those who directly suffered in that evil 
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time; hoping for the fading-out of that state of mind... 
were it not that deliberately, as a matter of national pol- 
icy, the new generation is being perverted by meticulous 
training to perpetuate and exacerbate the emotions which 
have turned great regions of the earth into shambles. In 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Japan and China—not to mention 
more prosperous lands increasingly infected, including 
our own—human bodies grow thin as armament grows 
fat. The fatter the guns, the thinner the people—especially 
the children. 

Even were some miracle tomorrow to terminate open 
hostilities and give way to nominal “peace,” we should 
have still to reckon with the echelon of generations al- 
ready in being, profoundly * ‘conditioned” by atmosphere 
and painstaking instruction against anything worthy of 
the name of peace. Leaving Bole the question, of and 
the stupendous problems involved in the slow restoration 
of economic treasure and commercial relationships, in- 
ternal and international, destroyed and disorganized dur- 
ing the past quarter-century and to this day; how long 
will it take to absorb and antidote the miasma of fear 
and hate, of vengeance and blood-lust, which the children 
have been breathing in their daily air, are breathing now 
and have still to breathe; wrested almost from mother’s 
breast for military training in the technique of hate and 
butchery? 


‘THE PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS IN GERMANY IS IN ITSELF A 
horrible thing, based upon an “ideology” complex of ig- 
norance, malice and lies; it will smear the face of history 
with its obscenities for a thousand years. But worse than 
all is its perversion of the hearts of the German children, 
taught that it is a righteous thing to do. Those who re- 
member Hawthorne’s immortal story of Ethan Brand 
will recall how that wretched man searched the world for 
the Unpardonable Sin, and found it at last in his own 
heart, because he had cast off his faith in brotherhood 
and trampled under foot the great heart of humanity. 

Speaking the other day at Temple University, Secretary 
Morganthau apostrophized the youth before him as to be 
known in history as “the generation which found itself,” 
and turned to its great task of restoration and right rela- 
tionships. Fine words no doubt; but almost everywhere in 
the world false and wicked teachings beset that genera- 
tion, and the next, and those barely out of the cradle. The 
veterans of Gettysburg just now clasped hands in the 
Bloody Angle where they fought 75 years ago; but for 
a long time yet the teachings bred into their children and 
grandchildren will embitter the intercourse between North 
and South. In my own case it took many years to dispel 
the so-called “patriotic” teachings of my _post-civil-war 
schooling. The Polish and German governments lately 
agreed to a mutual revision of mutually distasteful expres- 
sions in school textbooks—with any fidelity to truth, a 
large order! 

There can be no sin less pardonable than that of mis- 
guiding children—the sole hope of the future. As for him, 
nation or individual, who commits it . . . again on an- 
cient authority ... “it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck and he cast into the sea.” 
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JUSTICE BENJAMIN N. CARDOZO 


1870—1938 


“I know,” Justice Cardozo said in an address to the New York 
State Bar Association in January, 1933, “that it has been an in- 
teresting time to live in, an interesting time in which to do my 
little share in translating into law the social and economic forces 
that throb and clamor for expression.” This could have been 
that modest man’s last comment on his life and his-period. The 
law was his work, his family, his recreation. But the law lived. 
Appointed to the Supreme Court of the United States by 
President Hoover just before the Roosevelt administration came 
in, Justice Cardozo showed in his opinions on New Deal legis- 
lation that he was ever sensitive to the workings of social forces. 
In delivering in 1937 the Court’s majority decision on the old 
age and unemployment provisions of the social security act, he 
wrote: “It is too late for the argument to be heard with toler- 
ance, that in a crisis so extreme the use of the moneys of the 
nation to relieve the unemployed and their dependents is a 
use for any purpose narrower than the general welfare. Nor is 


the concept of the general welfare static.” To Justice Cardozo 
in particular is credited the broadening of the interpretation of 
the welfare clause of the Constitution by the Supreme Court. 
Justice Cardozo practiced law in New York for twenty-two 
years before he was elected in turn to the New York Supreme 
Court, the Court of Appeals of New York, and as chief judge 
of the Court of Appeals. He was the author of The Nature of 
the Judicial Process, The Growth of the Law, and a volume 
of discussions, The Paradoxes of Legal Science. In these as in 
his addresses and decisions his clarity and felicity of expression 
won a wide audience. The style was truly the man, simple, 
reflective, unassuming. He described the judicial process in 
terms laymen could comprehend. It is, said he, “one of com- 
Promise between paradoxes, between certainty and uncertainty, 
between the literalism that is exaltation of the written word and 
the nihilism that is destructive of regularity and order.” He 
paid honor to mankind as a devoted custodian of man’s laws. 
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LETTERS AND 


Merrie England 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


MODERN ENGLAND, by Cicely Hamilton. Dutton. 224 pp. Price $2.75. 


DARE WE LOOK AHEAD? by Bertrand Russell, Harold Laski and others. 
Macmillan. 190 pp. Price $2. 


THE BIG CITY, by Robert Sinclair. Reynal & Hitchcock. 419 pp. Price $3. 
Prices postpaid of Survey Graphic 


Wuat oF ENGLAND? THE ENGLISHMAN HAS RARELY ASKED 
that question. In spite of all temptation to national introspec- 
tion, he remained satisfied and secure on his tight little island. 
He would challenge a king, a movement, an institution, but 
not England as a thing-in-itself. Not even silly-ass reformers 
attacked the metaphysical concept of England, perfect and 
unchanging. 

That splendid faith is shaken. The story of the London 
newspaper that headed its report of an Atlantic hurricane: 
“Continent Cut Off from England!” has become a poor joke. 
The airplane has annexed England to the continent; while 
within, the tight island grows tighter with mass-men pres- 
sures that crack the strata of the old culture. New cleavages 
define a new England that demands self-criticism. The titles 
of these books reveal a novel uncertainty. Dare We Look 
Ahead? is a timid decline from the old Go Ahead! The Big 
City is a demeaning nickname for imperial London. Modern 
England recognizes some kind of metamorphosis of old 
England. 

England changes: and the rest of us—especially Americans— 
must pay heed to these Englishmen talking to themselves, For 
Great Britain has been a king-pin of civilization: Mother of 
Parliaments and so Democracy; banker whose pound sterling 
provided a kind of world currency; sea-master whose ships 
were the only (if not disinterested) international policemen; 
creator of literature that still directs our thought. The United 
States, moreover, is responsible for some of the forces that 
remold England. Our exported native inventions—machines; 
amusements, slang, belt production, chain distribution—have 
an elemental appeal to mass-men everywhere. But their use- 
fulness in a continental area of vast resources may not be 
duplicated on a congested island with a declining technology. 
We have a wider margin for error. 

Finally, we have drawn inspiration and models from Eng- 
land too long to stop imitating her now. Consider settlement 
houses, city planning, civil liberty. Whatever England does, 
we shall, in part, do too. We have a stake in what her gift 
for social invention discovers as a solution for her problems. 
They are the problems of western civilization. England and 
the English character are of root significance to modern men, 
We need to watch, and pray—for the preservation of her peo- 
ple and her spirit. 

Miss Hamilton’s book offers the level-eyed insights of a 
woman on the object she loves, sidelighted as often toward the 
lure of high heels and beauty shops as toward the “hard core” 
of unemployment or the menace of London. Miss Hamilton 
loves England, but she is too honest, too splendid a reporter 
to accept a rural tradition for today’s urbanized reality. The 
population figures do not disturb her, for a smaller England 
may be finer. “Agglomerations of people are not favorable to 
intellectual growth.” But she is deeply concerned about youth 
that is menaced by propaganda and lack of background and 
turned out into the educated proletariat without adequate 
opportunity. She is ironically realistic on air-raid training and 
blind pacifism; regretful at the passing of the country house; 
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pertinent on the theater, her own field; gay about advertising 
and the need for old-fashioned songs people can whistle. Her 
social vision makes the sections on institutions for girls, on 
farm experiments, on the good housing ventures of Liverpool 
solidly instructive. While English women write such brave 
books, the land is rich for the future. 


THE stx FABIAN LECTURES FOR 1937 MAKE A KIND OF BOOK RARE 
in the United States: it digests years of experience into general 
principles and long views, offered with a decent humility. Its 
theme is, naturally, how a socialized democracy can replace 
class rule and avoid war. The threat of war conditions all 
English thought. Vernon Bartlett concludes that war is not 
inevitable, but can be finally avoided only by a return to an 
international institution for collective security. G. D. H. Cole 
points out that the economic consequences of war preparations 
are a distorted economy, with yested interests, while general 
business takes short time views and cannot prepare to employ 
the workers when munition-makers ultimately discharge them. 
This penetrant analysis of the misuse of capital and the psy- 
chological consequences offers lessons for the United States. 
Sir Stafford Cripps says that war cannot be prevented by 
moral pacifism but by the coming into power of the working 
class. Bertrand Russell agrees that only if democracy controls 
the gifts of science can we avoid their seizure by an oligarchy 
that will disintegrate because of its dwindling intelligence, 
even for war making. Laski declares that civil liberty is pro- 
portionate to the sense of insecurity in the ruling class; and 
that in England it has created three statutes that can be mis- 
directed against labor. Both courts and administrators show 
less regard for English justice. So the Fabians look ahead with 
grave questioning, but with faith in democracy. 


Or Rosert SINcLarr’s SAVAGE INDICTMENT OF LoNDON AS A 
social failure in providing its masses with health, decent 
houses, transportation and recreation we can say it is instruc- 
tive with its bludgeons of statistics that require twenty pages 
of annotation. But it is all black, and offers no clear remedy. 
London has not been completely indifferent to these evils. 
You will be informed and aroused by the angry idealist, but 
Lewis Mumford’s diagnosis of Megapolis hits closer to the 
root causes, 

The new England grows clearer in these courageous home 
criticisms, They still personify the nation, classes, guilts and 
plans, seeming a bit aloof from the giant forces on the march. 
But we shall be ungrateful fools not to learn from these over- 
heard confessions. 


Looking Backward for Today’s News 


EUROPEAN HISTORY SINCE 1870, by F. Lee Benns. Crofts. 925 pp. 

Price $6 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

THE RECENT STIRRING EVENTS IN EUROPE WILL IMPEL MANY 
persons to scan the pages of history in order to understand the 
background of the Rome-Berlin axis and of Hitler’s absorp- 
tion of Austria. This is preéminently: a period when, as we 
say, “history is being made.” 

For the purpose of getting a proper orientation amid the 
swiftly moving historical events of our time, one could not 
find a better work than Professor Benns’ manual. The author 
is already well known for his excellent book on Europe Since 
1914, and a good deal of the earlier work is incorporated in 
the present volume. The latter is characterized by the same 
clarity, good organization and moderation of tone which were 
evident in the earlier book. 

Professor Benns renders crystal-clear the fateful trend of 
events which brought about the World War, and makes it 
equally evident that the so-called settlement which followed 


the first World War made a second all but inevitable. He 
details the stupidity of Franco-British diplomacy which de- 
stroyed the German Republic and made somebody like Hitler 
a “natural” for an impoverished and resentful Germany. 

About all the satisfaction a realistic person can get out of 
Hitler’s recent triumph in Austria is the memory of the fact 
that the Allies opposed to the bitter end even a customs-union 
between a Republican Germany and a Republican Austria, 
which might have done a great deal to preserve both. France 
and Britain richly deserve the “sock on the nose” which Hitler 
administered by taking over Austria. The trouble is that the 
innocent suffer with the guilty. 

There is an excellent account of the development of the 
present world crisis, including the growing strength of fasc- 
ism, the new armament race, the Spanish Civil War, the col- 
lapse of the League of Nations and the Kellogg Pact, and the 
outbreak of the fateful war in the Far East. As we move closer 
each day to the second World War, Professor Benns’ book will 
become an ever more indispensable item for all literate 
Americans. Harry Evmer Barnes 


Auburn, N. Y. 


Social Prospecting 


THE NATURE OF HUMAN NATURE—Anp Oruer Essays In Soctau 
PsycHoLtocy—by Ellsworth Faris. McGraw-Hill. 370 pp. Price $3.50 post- 
paid of Survey Graphic. 

THis 1s A MODEST BOOK. ACCORDING TO THE AUTHOR, IT HAS TO 

be. “Social psychology is not a mature science nor a secure one; 

a scientific social psychology seems at times little more than a 

program and a hope.” And yet there was never a time when 

such a science was more needed. 

The sciences, the author reminds us, take time to grow. It 
required one hundred and forty-four years for celestial me- 
chanics to formulate the law of gravitation. Perhaps by 2050 
social psychology may have something of definite importance 
to say. 

This book is an example of how a social psychologist goes 
about his work in the period of his science’s infancy. Science 
comes to its maturity when, as the author says, “it has a sound 
method of isolating problems, seeking facts, inventing expla- 
nations, and testing them objectively.” What strikes the reader, 
as he glances over the long and somewhat heterogeneous list 
of topics treated is that the social psychologist is in much the 
position of a lone prospector, He is in a wilderness hunting 
for gold. He finds an outcropping ledge, digs away with pick 
and shovel, and takes specimens. So he sets up a marker and 
goes on. He finds another promising spot; digs away and goes 
on. After a while he will get back to civilization, organize a 
company, and trace all those outcroppings to a central deposit. 
_ It is the lack of clearly defined objective and widely or- 
ganized effort that makes all books on social psychology seem 
fragmentary. Each makes brave beginnings, but when we have 
read one book we have to start all over again with the next. 
This is said not in criticism but in warning, lest the reader 
cast aside the penetrating researches and observations of this 
book for the reason that it leads to no single, cumulative con- 
clusion that resolves once and for all the enigmas of human 
nature. If the reader will be satisfied to approach human 
nature as he approaches a fairly unknown territory, seeing this 
spot here and that spot there, willing to let the wholeness of 
it break in upon him slowly, he will find these chapters in- 
tensely interesting and greatly rewarding. 

Dr. Faris has been out prospecting in a wilderness of human 
nature for many years. This book is a kind of bagful of the 
specimens he has found. Those of us who have followed him 
know him to be an honest observer and a resourceful thinker. 
He has produced no psychological or sociological isms, but he 
has cast light upon many of the puzzles of our human nature. 
The reviewer is particularly happy to see preserved in book 
form the epoch-making paper, Are Instincts Data or Hypo- 
theses? At the time the paper appeared, most of us were 
enthusiastically at the job of creating an instinct mythology. I 


can myself remember the sudden illumination which I received 
from Dr. Faris’ keen analysis. Nor, apparently, was I the only 
one. For since that time, it has become increasingly bad scien- 
tific form to conjure in the name of instinct. Dr. Faris did a 
masterful piece of work which deserves recording. 

For the reader who would know what social psychologists 
are puzzled about and how far their puzzles are in process of 
being resolved, this book is of signal importance. 

New York H. A. OversTREET 


Neighbors in Greenwich Village 


NEIGHBORHOOD—My Srory_or Greenwicu House, by Mary K. 
Simkhovitch. Norton. 301 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid ot Survey Graphic. 


FRoM THE BEGINNING, NEIGHBORHOOD HAS IN IT THE SPIRIT OF 
a good neighbor—little Mary Kingsbury walking with a big 
Newfoundland dog on the way to her grandmother’s in 
Chestnut Hill. The story of the book is largely told in pic- 
tures, neighborhood scenes in many streets, cities and coun- 
tries, and the impression suddenly becomes dominant that if 
Mary had been Little Red Riding Hood going to walk with 
the wolf, she would have gotten the best of him. Back of 
every locality described there is the strong feeling of America. 
Implicit everywhere is the sense of personality and of person- 
ality becoming explicit through community life, and this is 
the spirit and purpose of the settlement. 

Probably one of the best places in which to get the elements 
of a formal education was Boston and its environs, and the 
earlier pages deal largely with the kind of development to be 
achieved in schools, colleges and cities, and the personalities 
of fine teachers. The record of the following years is one of 
travel and study in European countries and then the sudden 
appearance in the story of life on the East Side. There is no 
part of the book more vivid than that, the pictures of the 
children, workmen, janitors, cafés, clubs and political parties, 
and before all things, there is the admiration of East Side 
youth. There are many tributes in the book but nothing more 
living than those to Henry Moskowitz and the other boys 
and young men whom Mrs. Simkhovitch came to know early 
in her work. 

Her understanding of the West Side problems is deeper and 
more significant but not more stirring. Warren Goddard 
House and, especially, Greenwich House make up the main 
story of the book. Here new personalities appear but you see 
them more in groups: the neighbors, those from other parts of 
the city who gave support and guidance and, with great clear- 
ness, the friendships, chiefly with the staff, that came from 
work in common. And besides the feelings and emotions that 
come with human contacts, there is the sense of craftsmanship. 
It is clearly shown when the subject of art in any form, music, 
visual arts, drama, are dealt with. But in an even more sig- 
nificant sense, craftsmanship from the settlement point of 
view is revealed in the description of organizing the three 
groups necessary to the settlement house, the neighbors, the 
backers and the staff in their distinctiveness and in their rela- 
tionships with each other. There will be for the settlement 
people themselves, perhaps especially for the work in the 
future, no more significant part of Neighborhood than is con- 
tained in these suggestions of organization and technique. 

The portraits in the book prove that Mrs. Simkhovitch 
was at the beginning, is now, and ever shall be good looking. 
Hudson Guild | Joun L. Evtiorr 


The Letter of the Promise 


THE PROMISES MEN LIVE BY: A New Approacu to Economics, by 
Harry Scherman. Random House. 492 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

AccorpiNG To Mr. ScHERMAN THE ECONOMIC WORLD IS A VAST 

network of contractual relationships based on promises. He is 

greatly impressed by the fact that men tend to fulfill their eco- 
nomic pledges. But his brilliant description of recurrent pat- 
tern without regard to interrelation does not in itself provide 
understanding of the economic process. It is well enough to 
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urge that the promise be kept but the problem is what promise 
and how the network of promises can be consciously inter- 
related to keep productive capacity fully employed with some 
reference to social need and economic welfare. This essential 
area is neglected. The entire volume rests on the premise of 
laissez-faire retained without reference to its dismal inadequa- 
cies. Government interference is rejected but no substitute is 
offered. 

In a world where private enterprise can be trusted, Mr. 
Scherman is distressed by what he declares to be the arbitrary 
and dishonest action of government with respect to monetary 
affairs. He is horrified by an inconvertible standard—for a 
promise is being broken and may bring disaster. Devaluation 
is a flagrant breach of contract. Gold is assumed to be the only 
real measure of value. It is apparently more important that the 
letter of the promise be kept than that one recognize, for in- 
stance, the complaint of the debtor that after a period of rapid 
price decline he is asked to return more than value received. 
The author is bitter in his attack on government spending and 
taxation without consideration of service rendered or alterna- 
tive methods of facing current emergency effectively. 

‘When Mr. Scherman declares that the volume of promises’ 
made determines the well being of society he fails to appreciate 
that the wheels of industry may turn rapidly only to produce 
war materials or roads to nowhere, while the standard of liv- 
ing of the masses of the people constantly declines. It is not 
volume of promises which determines welfare but the charac- 
ter of distribution. 

No one would refute Mr. Scherman’s claim that the survival 
of democracy and, in fact, civilization rests on the development 
of a functioning understanding of the economic process on the 
part of a growing proportion of the world’s citizens. The 
average reader will find in his book more excuses for inaction 
than preparation to help stave off the troubles of the modern 
world. Mary Dustin 
National Consumers’ League 


Analysis of a French Family 


THE PASQUIER CHRONICLES, by Georges Duhamel. 
Price $3.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Holt. 848 pp. 
THE PasqurER CHRONICLES REPRESENT A DEPARTURE, MORE 
apparent than real, in the renunciations of Georges Duhamel, 
self-appointed surgeon to our sick social order. In this instance, 
the crise de civilisation which we are experiencing is personi- 
fied in a family group, representing the modern society over 
which Duhamel broods with sorrowful benevolence. 

The Pasquiers come from that small bourgeoisie which 
makes the strength of France. The father seeks to escape his 
humble origins, chiefly through the medium of a fertile imagi- 
nation which is never satisfied, however, by the reality of his 
accomplishments, or even by the world itself. For years he 
stimulates himself and his family on the possibilities of an 
illusory inheritance, then on a medical degree which he sacri- 
fices everything to attain, and finally on a thousand and one 
inventions which he never perfects or utilizes. For his family 
he remains a glamorous and vital figure. The mother is more 
a type character in the international tradition. She expends all 
her sweet strength to keep her family together and is ap- 
parently dazed by what she has almost inadvertently accom- 
plished, when they have become strong enough to leave her 
roof. Her five children run the gamut of materialism and pet- 
tiness to artistic and intellectual genius—the narrator being 
one of the two sympathetic characters. From a melancholy 
albeit successful middle age, he reflects in a strictly objective 
way on the strength of the centripetal forces in his family life, 
which reaffirm their ties more strongly than ever after the 
family has broken up. 

Perhaps it is too early in this series as yet to judge Duhamel’s 
project. The strength of his conception is dissipated by a lack 
of concentration. Jules Romains and René Béhaine have set 

(Continued on page 432) 
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Mrs. Milano’s garden 
is perched on her window-sill 


There they sit—three brave little pots in a row! Happy reminders of 
the “old country”! And behind them, other reminders—not quite so 
happy. Musty corners . . . spotted floors . . . dingy linens. . . tell-tale 
signs of “old country” housekeeping! 

In your attempts to modernize Mrs. Milano’s living ideals, remember 
Fels-Naptha. For Fels-Naptha gives extra help that will make it 
easier for Mrs. Milano to get more cleaning and washing done. 

Fels-Naptha brings the extra help of two busy cleaners. Good 
golden soap and plenty of naptha in each big bar. Together, they 
coax dirt loose without hard rubbing. They get things clean more 
quickly, more easily—even in cool water. And that’s extra help that 
Mrs. Milano needs! 

For a sample bar of Fels-Naptha, write Fels & Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., mentioning the Survey Graphic. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 
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; ENJOY SUMMER 


IN THE CITY 


5 


The friendliness of a club with hotel comforts 
Large, airy, outside rooms; semi-private bath ... Swim- 
ming pool, terraced roofs, libraries, lounges . . . Breezy 
dining room with river views—Breakfast 25c, dinner 55c 
up. No tipping. 


$7-$10 weekly 
Write for folder 


$1.50 daily 


Reservations by mail 


601 E. 9th St. (Tompkins Square). Tel. ALgonquin 4-8400 
GR EE GEER UA =U 
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i CHRISTODORA HOUSE CLUB RESIDENCE 


E. P. CONKLE’S 


PROLOGUE TO GLORY 


MAXINE ELLIOTT’S THEATRE 


39th Street, East of Broadway 
Evenings 8:40, 25c to $1.10 


ONE THIRD of a NATION 


ADELPHI THEATRE 


54th Street, East of Seventh Avenue 
Evenings 8:40, 25c to 83c 


pu sors HAITI 


DALY’S THEATRE 
63rd Street, East of Broadway 
Evenings 8:40. Prices 25c to 55c 


Presented 


By 
FEDERAL 
THEATRE 


for 


IN 26 (Ce 


A Division 
of the 
WPA 


(In answering advertisements please mention SURVEY GRAPHIC) 
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CONNECTICUT 


Silvermine Tavern 


THE OLD MILL... THE GALLERIES 
A quiet country inn with an old-time atmosphere 
and all modern facilities . . . spacious rooms with 
. outdoor dining terraces at the 
. . teas, buffets and light service at 
Antiques and Americana at The 


Telephone Norwalk 88 
SILVERMINE NORWALK 


Galleries. 


CONN. 


THE BLUE DOOR. Bakerville—in Connecticut’s 
lovely Litchfield Hills—offers quiet and rest— 
good food, good beds, an open fire. Ideal for 
writers and others seeking comfortable and 
serene living. Minimum weekly rate $20. 
Mabel S. Bartlett, Route One, New Hartford, 

onn. 


UNCAS LODGE combines the beauty of a mod- 
ern adult camp and 165 acre rustic farm. 
Private lake. Three Tennis Courts. $21 
weekly to July 15. Booklet. 

Uncas Lodge, Uncasville, Conn. 


VERMONT 


THE GREEN MOUNTAIN CAMPS 


KAMP KAATERSKILL—(for Boys), 
Vermont 


CAMP WOODLAND—(For Girls), Londonderry, 
Vermont 


For Christian boys and girls—5 to 19. 
Kindergarten Camps for Little Tots 


Rate $18.50 per week. 
Also 
GARDEN ISLAND CAMP—(For Adults) 

Charlotte, Vt. On Lake Champlain 

Rate $20.00 a week — $4.00 a day 

For Booklets and Information Write: 

Mr. or Mrs. H. W. Lorenz 

P. O. Box 424 Bennington, Vt. 


Pownal, 


FREE to Motor Vacationists 


A reprint of a Survey Graphic article by R. W. 
Tupper, which shows how you can reduce your 
“vacation costs. Send to 
Travel Department, Survey Graphic 
112 East 19 Street New York City 


EN IN NEW YORK 
Be T. 


fe New 23-Story Club Hotel 

@ Centrally Located 

© Free Swimming Pool, Gym 
© Enjoy Genial Social Life 

© Separate Floors for Men, 


eee 


Women and Families 
$200 
SINGLE od Spout 
$3 40 °14 WEEKLY 
SPECIAL GROUP RATES 


NMORE HALE 


4 STREET, NEW YORK 
ah Ee rcrce A. TURKEL, MGR. 


TRAVELERS NOTEBOOK 


The Empire State 


New York STATE HAS WITHIN ITS BOUN- 
daries numerous world famous sights to 
lure the traveler, and offers virtually 
every form of recreation and vacation 
attraction that could be desired. These 
range from seashore to mountain wilder- 
ness, and include rolling countryside, in- 
land lakes and dells. Scattered through- 
out the state there are many renowned 
resort areas. 

The people of New York State proud- 
ly call it “the State That Has Every- 
thing.” Visitors usually find it true, if 
they take advantage of the opportunity 
to see America’s greatest city, Niagara 
Falls, West Point and the Saratoga bat- 
tlefield as well as New York’s variety of 
mountains and seashore, lakes and rivers, 
farms and forests. 

For the assistance of the traveler, tour- 
ist and vacationist in the state, a wealth 
of data has been gathered by the Bureau 
of State Publicity, Conservation Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y., which may be had 
free upon request. Under the guidance 
of Conservation Commissioner Lithgow 
Osborne, and Allan Reagan, director of 
the bureau, informative literature has 
been issued under the titles of “Vaca- 
tion in New York State,” “Vacation 
Facts About New York State,” and “If 
You Love the Sea.” These may also be 
obtained from the bureau without cost. 

It should be noted that at New York 
City’s front door lies the majestic Hud- 
son River with its incomparable valley 
offering magnificent views of the Pali- 
sades, the Highlands and the Catskill 
Mountains on the west and the Taconic 
Range on the east, running from beau- 
tiful Westchester to historic Albany, the 
capital district and seat of the state gov- 
ernment—a practical base for further 
exploration of the state’s attractions. 

Northward from Albany, the great 
Adirondack area beckons the visitor to 
the state’s vast forest preserve—more 
than two million acres of primitive wil- 
derness, high mountain peaks, lakes, 
tumbling streams and other allurements. 
In the north country also lies the inter- 
nationally known Thousand Islands-St. 
Lawrence region, favorite alike of the 
lovers of the picturesque and devotees 
of the rod and gun. There are also Lake 
Champlain, Lake George, “the Como of 


America,” Saranac Lake, and Lake 
Placid with both summer and winter 
reputations, 


Westward the historic and scenic Mo- 


QUID TENA SLT 


NEW YORK 


Bear Mt. Section of the 
Ramapos—! hr. N. Y. C. 
sports—tennis, nearby golf. Private 

Interesting camp activities under 
and crafts, 


FAIR HAVE 


All outdoor 
concrete pool. 


competent direction—arts nature-study, 


woodcraft, fishing, photography, dratmatics, campfires. 
Children’s day activities under counselor supervision. 


Choice of homelike rooms or modernly equipped 
bungalows and bunks. 'Write or phone 
JOS. ROSMAN, GARNERVILLE, N. Y. 


Haverstraw 9879 N. Y. Phone BE. 6-3522 


Peaceful Seclusion. Dutch farmstead beside a 
brook 
road. Interesting abundant food. Comfort, 
convenience, congenial guests. Christian clien- 
tele. Six rooms only. Twenty-one dollars 
weekly. The Farm on the Hill, R.R. 3, Box 
315G., Kingston, New York. 


THE TULIP TREES—The American Riviera. 
35 minutes from South Ferry. Call or write: 
45 Chicago Avenue, 
Island, N. Y. GlIbraltar 7-5628. 


MAINE 


RESTFUL ISLAND HOME AT WATER’S ooh q 
ea 


improvements. Excellent table. 
Boating, 


Modern 
foods fresh daily. Fresh vegetables. 
bathing, fishing. Free row boats. 
drives and walks. Two mails daily. 

E. F. Roberts, Vinal Haven, Maine. 


NEW JERSEY 


THE PERFECT VACATION OR WEEK-END 
on adake in the mountains. Swimming, tennis, 
boating, croquet, riding. Recreation hall. 
Delicious meals. Rates $20 weekiy. 

Beecher Lodge, Budd Lake, New Jersey 


hawk River winds through the Iroquois- 
Mohawk country, rich in beauty and 
legend. Further west, the lovely Finger 
Lakes region presents many glens and 
waterfalls. Just beyond is the Genesee 
country with countryside farms, streams 
and small lakes. On the western fron- 
tier lies the Niagara-Chautauqua region. 

The New York World’s Fair -next 
year will draw millions of visitors to 
Long Island, another of the great vaca- 
tionlands of the Empire State stretching 
127 miles or so eastward into the Atlan- 
tic Ocean toward Europe. Here one finds 
Jones Beach State Park, one of the 
world’s finest seashore developments. 
There are a number of other attractive 
parks on the island, some of New York’s 
seventy state parks. All of these are thor- 
oughly equipped for the enjoyment of 
the vacation camper, picnicker and wood- 
land lover. Most of these parks have 
facilities for the angler and golfer. Some 
have boating, swimming pools, children’s 
playgrounds, roller skating rinks, and 
bridle paths as well as alluring trails for 
the hiking enthusiast. Altogether, the 
state park system offers unusual vacation 
opportunities, with a choice of parks dif 
ficult to make. 


(In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY GRAPHIC) 
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in beautiful foothills on untravelled - 


Arrochar Park, Staten — 


Beautiful — 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


WORKERS WANTED 


Experienced woman, beginning September, as 
Neighborhood Visitor for Settlement House 
not in New York City. Some knowledge of 
German or Yiddish needed. 7521 Survey. 


Psychiatrie Social Worker experienced in child 
guidance; Jewish; woman. Jewish Child 
Guidance Bureau, 118 Clinton Avenue, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Successful Executive, unusual merit and experi- 
ence available for the superintendency of an 
Institution or Director of Community Center. 
7515 Survey. 


Man age 50 years, Assistant Director; Ex-Army 
Officer; Administrative Routine; Supervisor 
Carpentry, Plumbing, Electrical Work, Farms, 
Gardens. Wife age 32 years, Housekeeper, 
Practical Nurse, Dietitian. 7508 Survey. 


Social Worker. Graduate S. S. training, mem- 
ber of A.A.S.W. Family Welfare experience 
and four years in public agency. First class 
references. Desires work in private agency or 
institution. 7514 Survey. 


Man, 47, M.A. degree, experience in high school 
and college teaching, desires suitable position. 
Salary of secondary importance. 7520 Survey. 


Male worker — four years experience as Relief 
Investigator, M.A. in Vocational Guidance. 
Interested in Delinquency and Family Case 
Work. 7519 Survey. 


SECRETARY-STENOGRAPHER — Experience 
social welfare publication, responsible, excel- 
lent references. 7504 Survey. 


WOMAN, School of Social Work graduate, mem- 
ber of A.A.S.W., several years experience in 
family agency in large city, also experience 
as executive in private family agency in small 
city, wishes position. 7522 Survey. 


RATES 
Classi Bed Advertising 


30c per line 
5e per word 
$i. 00 per insertion 
on three insertions 


Display 
Non-display 
Minimum Charge 


Discounts - 5 5% 
CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 


112 E. 19th Street New York 
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Your Own Agency 
This is the counseling and placement agency 
sponsored jointly by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers and the National 


Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
National, Non-Profit making. 


TG ool Oh. 


(Agency) 
122 East 22nd Street, 7th floor, New York | 


PUBLICITY SERVICES 


ELEANOR MORTON 


Programming — Literature 
For Educational, Social, Civic, Agencies and 
Institutions. 


advisor to 
organizer. 


social 
radio speaker, 


experience as 
Editor, 


Twenty years 
organizations, 


worker, 
writer, 


Social Service Building Philadelphia, Penna. 
SD 


LITERARY SERVICE 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, ete. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Manuscripts intelligently typed. Theses, 
novels. Revision page  25c. 
Urmancy Manuscript eae Service, 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


LANGUAGES 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 
by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 


SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 


reports, 
Elizabeth 
1133 


Is it wise to buy a home today? 


For thousands of families the appeal of home ownership has hitherto been other than 


economic. 


But now, rising rents are throwing into sharp focus the economies of owning your home. 

These rising rents are not caused by avaricious landlords. 
demand for space in relation to the available supply. 
As rents rise, it becomes profitable to build. As building 
increases in volume, costs go up, due to the demand for labor and materials. 

Finally, rising construction costs indicate a coming rent-level—and building cost level — 
Then will not be the time to buy. 

But now in times like these when the costly influence of these economic laws is only 
beginning to be felt, there can be but one possible answer—BUY OR BUILD NOW TO 


As vacancies drop, rents rise. 


far in excess of today’s. 


SAVE MONEY 


Harmon offers you today —in the finest of neighborhoods of Westchester, Long Island and 
New Jersey —a selection of homes in which architecture, construction and equipment have 
won the praise of the highest disinterested authorities. 


first on their list of ‘‘places to see.” 


WESTCHESTER 


ORCHARD HILL—Hartsdale 
from $12,25 
Drive 2 miles West of Central Ave. 
on Hartsdale Road, following 
Orchard Hill directional signs. 


NASSAU SHORES—On the Bay 
from $7,87 

Entrance on Marrick Road 4% 

mile West of Amityville. 


140 Nassau Street, New York 


LONG ISLAND 


NEW JERSEY 


CHATHAM 
—from $9,500 


Turn right off Route 24 (Morris 
Turnpike) into Coleman Avenue, 
opposite the Lackawanna Station. 


HARMON NATIONAL 


They result from an increased 


Wise home-seekers place them 


BRONX HILLS—Crestwood 
from $13,500 
Turn right (East) off Central 
Avenue at Alta Vista Drive, 11% 
miles North of Roosevelt School 


HARBOUR GREEN — Massape- 
qua—from $9,950 


Turn off Merrick Road into Bay 
Drive at the Colonial entrance. 


BEekman 3-9260 


THE BOOK SHELF 


PETTING: WISE OR OTHERWISE? 
by Dr. Edwin L. Clarke 


A doctor and his wife talk with two young people 
about those questions of sex on wnich young 


people must make intelligent decisions. Friendly 
and informal, but authoritative. 
32 pages Paper 25 cents 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Ave., N.Y. 


PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 
ment of the world. Put it in your library, $3.00 
a, year. 50 West 50 Street, New York, N. Y. 


LET ME SHOW YOU NEW 
HAMPSHIRE! 


By Ella S. Bowles 


All you want to know about the 
White Mountain State—its places, 
its people, its past and its present. 


368 pp. 44 illus. 2 maps $3.50 
Published by 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
501 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


PENGUIN BOOKS 


Complete and Unabridged 


Attractively designed, clearly 
printed, durably bound, pocket 
size with extra dust jacket. 


séceach 3 fOr *1 -00 


1.Germany Puts the Clock Back 
@ Edgar Mowrer 


A startling indictment of present day 
Germany. 


2. Blackmail or War 

®@ Genevieve Tabouis 
Appropriately published when “‘no sur- 
render to blackmail’? is becoming a ral- 


lying cry for those who mistrust Mr. 
Chamberlain’s methods. 


3. Psychopathology of Every- 
day Life @ Sigmund Freud 
4. The Jungle e Upton Sinclair 


5. After the Deluge 
@ Leonard Woolf 


6. Practical Economics 
e@ G. D. H. Cole 


Write for Complete Catalog 


Sociology — Economics — History — Fiction — Science 


FAMOUS BOOKS, INC. 
254 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 
(Continued from page 429) 

the fashion of writing the roman fleuve, but their canvases are 
bigger and their time element more three-dimensional. Du- 
hamel takes 850 pages for an over-leisurely setting of the stage 
—even if this assemblage of characters is to serve as dissection 
material for analyzing the motive forces behind a pre-war 
society which transcends the national character of the group 
depicted. Vircinta THOMPSON 


New York 


The Pan-America of Carleton Beals 


AMERICA SOUTH, by Carleton Beals. Lippincott. 559 pp. Price $3.50 
postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Mr. Brats HAS ATTEMPTED MUCH IN THIS BOOK. STARTING WITH 
general descriptions of the lands and peoples that constitute 
Latin America, he takes us through the pre-Columbian era, 
the conquest, colonial times and independence to a graphic 
portrayal of some of the forces at work today—generals, dic- 
tators, landlords, priests, educators, students, revolutionaries, 
idealists. We are shown the complex, often confused, currents 
that swirl over the continent; remnants of colonialism in 
administrative, military and clerical institutions; the surge 
of technological advance, building up great modern cities, 
festering industrial progress; the stagnation in countries of 
large Indian population, awaiting the liberating explosions 
that brought about Mexico’s great social revolution; the Apra, 
that idealistic youth movement aspiring to build a brave new 
world; the imported fascist and communist ideologies seeking 
to impose their program of regeneration; the resurgence of 
dictators after the democratic trends of the Wilsonian era; the 
competition between the United States and Europe for Latin 
American support of programs of peace or war. 

The final chapters are on the relations of Latin America and 
the United States. Never sympathetic to the aims and proce- 
dures of the official or semi-official bodies charged with the 
promotion of Pan-Americanism, Mr. Beals uses no kid gloves 
in his consideration of their work. He would prefer to see 
Pan-Americanism working through peoples, not officialdom. 
His regret is that while with the coming of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt the “old vision of Bolivar” for a closely-knit con- 
tinent “stirs faintly from the dusty pages of history,” this new 
development finds that the Latin-American world is ruled by 
a “cutthroat set of military pseudo-fascist dictators, devoid of 
respect for their own peoples, derisive of all serious obliga- 
tions.” It is not, in Mr. Beals’ opinion, “a particularly happy 
moment for such a brave understanding among Latin- 
American governments, for with such rulers at the helm, 
‘such understanding has little relation to the peoples of the 
continent.” 

As a strong independent thinker, Mr. Beals expresses his 
convictions forcefully and positively. We cannot always agree 
with him. Nevertheless, his book is to be welcomed for its 
provocativeness, and because it views the continent through 
the eyes of a realist. 
New York 


Earte K. James 


What Americans Earn 


THE INCOME STRUCTURE OF THE UNITED STATES, by Maurice 
Leven. The Brookings Institution. 177 pp. Price $1.50 postpaid of Survey 
Graphic. 

THOSE WHO ATTEMPT TO FOLLOW THE COURSE OF PUBLIC EVENTS 
in America with more than a superficial acquaintance with 
the facts are once more indebted to The Brookings Institution 
for a first rate presentation of up-to-date data on a significant 
economic question. In the volume at hand Mr. Leven reviews 
with care and judgment the facts gathered in many studies, 
large and small, on the distribution of income. The book is, 
as the author indicates, a work of clarification. The data 
assembled are not original but their presentation in this com- 
pact form is a work of great value. 


Ad PO 


The material falls into three main divisions. First, the author, 
presents detailed statistics on the differences in individual in 
comes associated with differences in occupation, type and loca», 
tion of employment, age, sex and color. The facts are prey 
sented clearly and throw a good deal of light on the important, 
problem of wage and earnings differentials. Some such data. 
are necessary as a factual basis for any kind of social action 
aimed at wage or income control. On this ground it com 
mands the attention of those, both in and out of the legis- 
lative houses of America, who want to act intelligently in) 
matters of income control, The second division of the material” 
concerns a question of great importance: the influence of 
group action on income. At this point Mr. Leven is on less | 
secure factual footing but, nevertheless, advocates of farm’ 
relief and of the wage raising policies of labor organizations” 
will do well to give serious thought to the author’s point of 
view. Briefly his position is that labor’s chance to increase” 
its share of real income by raising money wages will decrease 
as unionization becomes more widespread. As he puts it, “The 
betterment of the incomes of the masses must come mainly — 
from production rather than from bargaining, from increased 
output rather than restriction.” The third division has to do 
with income changes since 1929 and is of particular interest 
in the light it throws on the changing lot of the farm and 
the urban sections of the population. 
Columbia University 
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R. J. SAULNIER | 


The World We Live On 


THIS IS OUR WORLD, by Paul B. Sears. University of Oklahoma Press. | 

292 pp. Price $2.50 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 

Proressor SEARS 1S A BOTANIST WHO HAS JUMPED THE NARROW ~ 
bounds of his science to become a human being and a citizen ~ 
of the world, interested in the future of the- human race. It is — 
but natural that Oklahomans should write of conservation, for ~ 
any citizen of Oklahoma above the grade of moron should be 
alarmed about the future of his state. In the short space since 
1892, when the white man entered as a landowner, it has 
become one of our most completely eroded states. 

This book brings out in many forms the vital fact that 
nature makes a balance which results in soil and a natural 
vegetation, and that we in this country have broken that 
balance, and that therefore our days of riches, plenty, and 
great numbers will be short unless we mend our ways and do 
it quickly. He points out that we’are suffering from one of the 
universal delusions—that our culture is permanent. 

The book is interestingly written, in popular style, by a 
philosophic naturalist. It is illustrated by the author, somewhat 
in the style of Van Loon. The book is for the citizen and 
town dweller. Its aim is to propagate an idea. For technical 
advice the farmer will go to the Soil Conservation Service. 
Swarthmore, Pa. J. Russert SmitH 


AMERICANS IN PROCESS, by William C. Smith. Edward Bros., Ann 
Arbor. 359 pp. Price $3 postpaid of Survey Graphic. 


Tuis “sruDy OF OUR CITIZENS OF ORIENTAL ANCESTRY” HAS 
been in the making for almost ten years. Into it has gone a 
voluminous documentation from that most reliable of sources, 
the subjects of the study themselves. It gains special value 
from having been conducted in part on the Pacific Coast 
and in part in Hawaii: this circumstance enables the author, 
by a number of sharply drawn contrasts, to show the rela- 
tive importance of the factors that shape the character, the 
tastes, the ideas, and the conduct of the American-born 
children of Orientals. In both cases, innate traits account for 
little. In Hawaii the conditioning force of home influences 
seems to be stronger than on the Coast; on the Coast, the 
diverse discriminations which tend to depress the status of 
these Americans to that of an alien or marginal minority are 
the determining elements. Dr. Smith provides a sympathetic 
introduction to this important group of citizens and to a con- 
sideration of their special problems. Ba. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 
1938 — 1939 


ROFESSIONAL training, combining 
courses and field work in public and 
private agencies, is offered in the following 


fields: 


Public Welfare Family Case Work 
Group Work Medical Social Work 
Probation and Parole Child Welfare 
Community Organization Psychiatric Social Work 
Social Legislation Social Research 
Employment and Vocational Guidance 


ORRELATED evening courses are 
planned for employed social workers. 


A catalogue will be sent upon request. 


122 East 22nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
; Community Work 
Social Research 
Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request 
18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


YALE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF NURSING 


A Profession for the College Woman 


Thirty-two months’ course provides intensive and basic experi- 
ence in the various branches of nursing. Leads to degree of 
Master of Nursing. A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or 
philosophy from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address 


The Dean, Yale School of Nursing, New Haven, Conn. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


To assure uninterrupted delivery of copies, subscribers to Survey 
Graphic who plan to change their address are requested to give us 
three weeks’ notice and the old address as well as the new. Write 
to the Circulation Department, Survey Graphic, 112 East 19 Street, 
New York City. : 


PRINTED BY 
BLANCHARD PRESS 
NEW YORK 


“THE NATIONAL 
PROGRESSIVES 
OF AMERICA” 


is the name of the new political 


party recently launched by the La 


“THE 
PROGRESSIVE” 


is the national La Follette weekly 


Follettes. 


newspaper in which you will find 
the fascinating story of the growth 
and development of this sturdy 
newcomer on the country’s political 


scene. 


KEEP UP WITH THE 
POLITICAL TIMES! 


Read THE PROGRESSIVE! 


Send 20 cents TODAY for the 
next 10 issues. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE 
MADISON WISCONSIN 


that point the way to 
SOUND OPINIONS 


When we decide to study a conflict, we 
send a specialist after the facts. And in- 
asmuch as we have no axe to grind or 
position to support, you can rely on us to 
publish all of the facts. 


A less discerning audience than ours might 
question the necessity of our passion for 
facts. Readers of Survey Graphic, how- 
ever, have learned to expect painstaking 
research behind every Survey Graphic 
article on which they base opinions of 
their own—opinions not easily shaken. 


That is why Survey Graphic has long 
been regarded by business executives, 
physicians, educators, social workers, at- 
torneys and journalists as a fundamental 
base of information. That is why David 
Cushman Coyle calls Survey Graphic “the 
only authentic and readable current 
source of American social facts.” 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 


COMING 
SOON 


The Nation’s White Spot 


Nebraska ballyhoos itself as a veritable 
Utopia in the middle of a continent 
troubled by high taxes, unemployment and 
other ills of our times. Is there any 
tattle-tale gray on “the Nation’s White 
Spot,” as Nebraska styles itself? Farns- 
worth Crowder, who recently described 
the effect of the Little Townsend Plan in 
Colorado, reports .on a comprehensive 
firsthand investigation of the facts behind 
the current publicity campaign. 


Life Curve of a CIO Union 


Here, for the first time, the case history 
of a union is charted by an observer who 
has followed the course of the rubber 
workers from the sit-downs of 1936 to 
the lay-offs of 1938. In his factual study 
Charles R. Walker gives authoritative 
clues to the future of rubber, Akron, and 
industrial labor unions. 


Inside Japan 


What is the state of affairs in this 
island at war? Ernest O. Hauser, a bril- 
liant journalist thoroughly familiar with 
the Orient, revisits Japan to discover 
what the Chinese expedition means to 
the man in the street, the farmer in the 
rice field, the fisherman, the mill worker 
and the business man. 


Labor in Politics } 


From collective bargaining with em- 
ployers and political friends, labor now 
attempts to bargain with the electorate. 
The significant events which mark this 
new trend in the nation’s politics are 
reported and interpreted by Beulah 
Amidon. i 


